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A ROMANCE OF MODERN HISTORY. 
By the author of “ The Chronicles of the Bastil 
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OHAPEBR VI.) 7 eo 

The Brethren of the Red Republic. ~~ © 

It is doubtful Soe the - 
gravely for the enlightenment of posterity, ag 
well as for the-edification of his own genera- 
tion, ever condeseends to take account of the 
thousand and one minor incidents that so 
largely contribute to bring about the greater 
events he is recording. Ae sees only the latter, 
and these in the gross; and it is sufficient for 


his purpose that they present themselves to his | 


mind as @ whole. He does not to inquire 
what are the instrumentalitics barf ee de- 
termined certain résults, deeming it beneath 
the dignity of history to deal with what may 
be designated as the by-play of the supersume- 
rariee who figure in the great drama of a na- 
tion’s hfe. A few leading eventg.and_ promi- 
nent personages are made to stand boldly out 
trom his canvass, like the chief figures grouped 
in the foreground of a picture; buat the: deter- 
mining causes of those events, and the combi- 
nation of happy and unhappy circumstances 
which contributed to their consummation, are 
not frequently shown satisfactorily to those who 
think as well as read, and who may also desire 
to know something of the latent sources of na- 
tional commotions ; to become acquainted with 
the unseen inflaences which have turned the 
political scale in fayor of a particular individ- 
ual, or diverted the current of events in the 
direction of a particular catastrophe. 

Yet how useful the lessons that are to be 
gothered from an attentive examination of the 
every-day records, the vulgar incidents, of any 
period of contemporaneous periods of history! 
How instructive to the philosopher, to’ trace to 
its remote souree the mighty circumstance on 
which the fate 6f a nation hae trembled, or 
which has saddenly decided it! To such an 
inquirer after truth, the toothache which has 
seized @ politician, and disabled him at 8 mo- 
mentous crisit, has an interest in the conse- 
quences to which it has led, greater, and is to 
him an incident of more importance—though 
disregarded, possibly, by the historian—than 
the battle that has to be fought and won, or 
than the public struggle of parties in their 
fisrce conflict for'ascendency. 

[t comes, perhaps, more within the province 
of a writer of fiction to deal with these minor 
details, for he addresses a different class’ of 
raaders. The reader of graver- history,, like 
the ordinary spectator at a theatre, cares only 
to witness the changing of the scene and the 
consummation of the play; he does not wish to 
ree the humble carpenter’s assistants, on whom 
the shifting devolves, and takes small or.no 
account of them as parties indispensable to the 
production of a scenic effect, on a scale how- 
ever grand. But the reader of fiction expects 
to see the whole machinery in motion—to bs 
made acquainted with the secret of the tricks 
he knows is to be played upon his credality, 
and of the transformations which are to delude 
his eye-sight; to be introdaced personally to 
the actors and actresses who are to enact paris 
for his arausement ; to seo them in their paint, 


gaud, and tinsel; so that when he meets them |. 


some day, in their gray and sober-garb of 
every-day life, he may claim with them more 
than a passing acquaintanceship. 

Nor is it oxpooted that the writer of fiction 
shali present the events of his narrative with 
the severest regard to historical accuracy. He 
ia, for the time being, a poet, and, as such, has 
the tacit consent of his readers to make, for 
their edification’ and amusement, the most of 
the license which is his especial and peculiar 
privilege. The highest effort of his art is to 
clothe the creations of his faney in the garb 
nesrest to verisimilitude, and to cast. around 
homely incidents just such a tinge of romance 
as shall invest them with increased interest. 
In the portrayal of the events of his own 
time, and in his use of those personages who 
may have played in them the most prominent 
part, or whom it may serve the purpose of his 
fiction to place in the first rank, he has to con+ 
sider loss what they positively have done, than 
what under patticular circumstances they 
might have done. If he have forthe ground- 
work of his narrative a solid basis of facta, and 
in the public records of his own time, and the 
rumors and gossip of political and private cir- 
cles, a warranty for attributing particular oc- 
currences to the effect of certain notorious in- 
fluences, he satisfies to the utmost all reasona- 
hle exigencies of correct taste; and so that his 
work tend to the advancement of. morality, to 
the development of great political or economic 
truths, or to the general edification of his fel- 
low-man, he establishes a legitimate claim 
upon the public gratitude,.as a teacher and a 
moralist, conveying instruction in a form as un- 
exceptionable, for its purpose, as that which 
properly pertains to the historian. Thus much 
was necessary to the right understanding of 
the various events it is our purpose to portray. 

Some few days subsequent to the interview 
of Louis Napoleon with the artist Roussillon, the 
leaders of the Red Republican faction assem- 
bled at the residence of one of their number, 
who held a seat in the National Assembly, 
and whom we shall call Fourier. He was a 
man under forty years of age, and stood above 
rix feet in height, having « frame that indicated 
the possession of prodigious muscular power. 
His head, eres small and round, and set 
upon @& short bull neck and an enormous 
breadth of shoulder, looked singularly diminu- 
tive, from the circamstance of his wearing his 
hair cut close. His small, clear blue eyes, 
which twinkled with extraordinary brilliancy, 
were in constant motion, but their benevolent 
expression was bolied by the scowl that only 
too frequenly darkened bis countenance. He 
wore thick mustaches and a long imperi 
in acoordance with the prevalent fashion ; but 
these did not serve to conceal his firm, square 
jaw, or a determined am of his mouth. He 
spoke with surprising volubility and emphasis, 
and was evidently regarded as an pone by 
his colleagues. 

To the right of Fourier sat,with folded arms, 
® well-known author and poet, who had by 
turns sung the past glories of the Empire, the 
praises of the Eighteenth Louis, of the Tenth 
Charles, of the Citizen King, and of 
lic, but who, amidst all the politi 
of the lest thirty: five, Cars, 
faithful only to his of 
Revolution had suddenly i 
an ambition to become a iegi 


didate, and awoke obs norning a | 
representative see le. For 
ed him by the ry name 
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historian, writing | 
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to the extremo , the prospects of 
in the coming Ra they were now 

“T repeat it to hatioally,” said F 

“T repeal ou, : ou- 
rier, “we must fall back upon the traditions 
nf ome pert, ich have come down to us from 
the days of the old Mountain and tho old revo- 
lution. Up to this time the ic is soarce- 
ly a fact; it is only an acc _ It is our re- 
proach that we are-di and timid—yes, 
above all, timid. In the streets, with weapons 
in our hand, and barricades to fight behind, 
we are heroes. In the Assembly, we are cow- 
ards; for we want the moral courage to stand 
by one another and defend our plos. 

hat, { esk you, secured to the old Mountain 
its ascendency in tha Constituent? Not its 
numbers, no! but its union, its resolution, its 
fidelity to itself, its unbounded confidence in its 
chiefe, and its stern stoiciem, in sacrificing even 
friends as well as opponents, when the safety 
‘and the welfare of the iy lic demanded it.” 

“ The extreme penalty for political offences 
was abolished when freedom ¢f political opin- 
ion was declared in France,” remarked Victor ; 
“thou forgettest that, Citizen Fourier. Times 
are changed. Opinion has madé progross, 
and it will never again tolerate such @ tyranny 
as that of the guillotine. Thy doctrine is a 
monstrous one.” ' 

“And tell me, pray,” retorted Fourier, 
“whether the janissaries of our republican 
Dictator are likely to stand true, if the order 
should be issued for us to be sacrificed? 1 
am not particular about the mede; I only care 
for sot ing. hive you Ae hott Her 

litical opponents gra’ ot, or get ri 
of them br the guillotine, is of very little con- 
sequence, | think, so they be got rid of. I ar- 
gue for the principle, no mercy to those who 
will not show merey to you. I tell you we 
must have a new Reign of Terror in France, 
until we have secured supreme power. Once 
we have gained that, we may become as mod- 
erate as our friend, Citizen Victor, here.” 

“ And I, in turn, repeat to you,” Citizen Fou- 
rier,” retorted Victor, “that your traditions of 
blood and carnago, of pillage and burning, are 
atrociéus, abominable, and insane. We have 
enjoyed, as @ nation, though under numerous 
disadvantages, I will allow, a considerable share 
of liberty; and the aim of republican legisla- 
tion should be, to consolidate our free institu- 
tions, and introduce even larger measures. 
But, your republicanism is a tyranny of might 
against right; it is a war against hearth, and 
home, and family—a sanguinary crusade 

ainst “—— 

“Ah! ah! Property! Property is robbery— 
a dead robbery!” shouted a singular-looking 
man, seated at the lower end of the table. 

“ Bravo, Baudoin,” exclaimed Fourier, exult- 
ingly. 

e What % farce,” resumed the individual 
called Baudoin, shouting at the very top of his 
voice; “Wheat a farce for Citizen Victor to 
stand up in the midst of a company of socialist 
and republican philosophers, to defend the 
rights of property! Pro is robbery, I re- 
peat, unless all share in it equally. Social re- 
publicanism, or, if you like it better, republican 
socialism, assumes perfect -equality, and there- 
fore all property must be in common, or a 
social republic is impossible.” 

“T will not stay t discuss that mad theory 
of thine, Citizen Baudoin,” replied Victor, 
‘which will only gain converts amongst those 
who have nothing, and who seek everything. 
lt is the enunciation of such doctrines as these, 
as a part of the policy of the Red Republic, 
that raises enemies against it even in the ranks 
of those who would be its friends. [ will ven- 
ture upon pernbery so far as to predict that 
France will never tolerate a system of govern- 
rasnt founded on a deliberate disregard of -all 
those ties which bind the body politic together. 
Nay, if France durst—yes, durst—avow her- 
self a convert to so wild a system, Europe would 
league against her in self-defence, for her civil- 
ized nations would have just cause to regard us 
as a people of brigandse, Thou and Citizen Fou- 
rier may harangus clubs cf desperate men, liv- 
ing in defiance of the laws and of order, and 
may excite them to frenzy against the middle 
classes—nay, against all classes; but you will 
become the Ishmaelites of ¢ivilized society— 
‘the Cains of true republicanism; and every 
lover of order will raise his hand against you. 
What but the insane barbarities of the terror- 
ists to whose trdditions you seem to cling with 
the tenacity of lunatic enthusiasm, what but 
these involved the old republic in destruction ? 
The nations were horror-stricken, and shrank 
back from the hand, all bedabbled with the 
blood of her best citizens, which the France of 
’93, in her Phrygian cap, extended to them to 
grasp. But for the tacle she presented, of 
unbridled license taking the place of popular 
liberty; of incarnate ‘Athoiato, under the guise 
of the Goddess of Reason, set up above the altars 
of our holy faith for the bewildered nation to 
worship ; of the despotism of faction and the 
guillotine usurping the seats of justice and of 
national law; but for ¢ se—and alas 
that we should hayo to r it—Republican- 
ism sng hs spay have been the raling peer in 
Europe! .And yet such scenes as these you 
would again behold enacted, and call that state 
of things a» ic. No, no! France will 
have no more of this.” = -  “ 

“And what, Citizen Victor,” retorted Fou- 
rier, “ may not the old republicans say of the 
state of things that led to theee barbarities, as 
you esteem them? Did-not the Lan 

; pear gb Seog “pros. 
erity ¢ - You speak of Atheism, and the God. 
ess of Reason ; but who brought religion into 
disropute amongst us? Was it not the obscen 
debaucheries and rank exceeses 
hood? Who engender 
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little warmth on a subject 80. 
donable. | am of Citizen Victor" 
odern republicanism in France is 

) be established by anarchy and terror- 
‘but by an observance of Jaw and order, 
& due respect for constituted rights. The 


-of republican France rests on the wis- 
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confidence of the world, is it necessary she 
ae plunge headlong into anarchy # 

only way is for her to strengthen herself inter- 
nally, by gathering around her the interests of 
the country. If she commence by a violation 
of the rights of property—at which I perceive 
our brother, Citizen Baudoin, laughs— what 
guarantee have the nations of Europe that she 
will have more respect for the integrity of for- 
eign territories than she has for the rights of 
private property? I say, and I maintain, that 
Citizen Baudoin is in the wrong. The accept- 
ance of his doctrine regarding property involves 
nothing short of a re-partition of the whole 
éarth amongst its inhabitants, and a reduction 
of civilized peoples to a condition below that of 
savages.” $ 

“Qh, oh! Citizen de Beauyoisin is calumni- 
ating civilization,” shouted Baudoin. 

“Don’t talk about civilization,” resumed 
Beauvoisin. “Thy doctrine, Citizen Baudoin, 
which to thee is the perfection of civilization, is 
simply a theory of universal brigandage. I say 
that even savages reapect the rights of proper- 
ty which they have once recognized, and yot 
thou wouldst make civilized France lees scru- 
pulous than men living in a state of nature. If, 
in saying thus much, I calumniate civilization, 
thy doctrine about. property involves a gross 
calumniation of the social and democratic Re- 
public, as I understand it. The great idea 
which has to be developed, is not less that of 
the common interest of peoples than of tho 
unity of a nation. The basis of that common 
interest is respect for individual rights, for 
order, and for good government.” 

“ Popular government,” exclaimed Fourier. 

“ Of course,” replied De Beauvoisin; “and 
the problem we have to solve is how to secure 
@ popular government—one that shall not only 

the confidence of the nation, but secure 
that of foreign Powers. I doubt our success, 
so long as we are divided upon questions such 
as those which Citizens Fourier and Baudoin 
have raised. I say, the nation will not respond 
to those mad theories, still less submit to be 
governed by them, or by their advocates. Let 
us have republicanism, red, white, or tri-color, 
as much as you please ; but let it be a republi- 
canism that does not outrage common sense.” 

“ And what dost thou call popular govern- 
mont?” asked Baudoin, rising to his feet, and 
adjusting the scarf which denoted his position 
in the National Assembly. “Isis that of the 
hour? Once for all, let it be known that for 
nearly sixty-five years Frence has not enjoyed 
five years of national existence, properly speak- 
ing. Sheonly lived, of her own life, from the 
24th of Jahuary, 1789, when the States General 
were convened, to the 31st of May, 1793, when 
the Girondists were expelled. During that 


herself; divided and reduced it within limits; 
implanted local and individual liberties ; and, 
if she did not accomplish everything she strived 
for—far from it, unhappily—she brought out a 


body social, which has continued to ferment in 
it ever since, under every disadvantage. But, 
after the 3ist of May, 1793, the relations be- 
tween power and the nation became inverted. 
Power then cast down the nation at its feet, 
and trampled out her political vitality. The 
nation became but an integral portion of the 
State. The faculty politic was rapidly ab- 
sorbed in the agencics of the superior au- 
thority. The citizens lost all their liberties, 
one by one, and did not even retain the sacred 
security of privacy in their correspondence. 
Society disappeared. 16 was only a domain, 
farmed out by power, and governed by stew- 
ards, clerks, and farmers. | will not deny that 
since the death of Louis XV{ France has, under 
her various governments, occasionally vindica- 
ted herself nobly. But those brilliant episodes 
appertain wholly to the history of the State, 
not to the history of the people. What I ask 
ig, whether Democracy signifies anything? [If 
it does, and if for Democracy and by Democra- 
cy we accomplished a new revolution last Feb- 
ruary, then I demand to know why, in Novem- 
ber, we have nothing but a system of centrali- 
gation, instead of institutions framed on the 
basis of our yenerated Rousseau’s social con- 
traci? I say it*is the legacy left by 1793 to 
1848 ; by the Social Democrats of the eighteenth 
centarg to those of the nineteenth, to attack 
the system of centralization so lauded by the 
Jacobins, and to place the citizens of France in 
= of themselves. To make Frenchmen, 

nglishmen, Americans, the first thing to do is 
to make them citizens. But, unless you decen- 
tralize, this is impossible. You will have only 
rulers and ruled political masters—tyrants and 
political slaves.” 

“And law! Public order! Religion! Indi- 

vidual rights!” exclaimed eeveral. 
| “Ab, bah!” shouted the other. “Do you 
think, then, that under a democratic and social 
republic of this kind—one without a dictator, 
without a Senate, without factotums, and with- 
out spies—order would not be preserved? Do 
you believe that the people want a monarch as 
they want a God? That without a ruler by 
prescriptive right, the weak will be at the 
mercy of the strong, the rich at that of the 
vagabond; and that individuals will forthwith 
set to work to rob and murder one another! 
That an imposing force of bayonets, swords, 
and artillery, is absolutely necessary to restrain 
evil ions, punish delinquencies, and give 
security to honest folks? If so, then you ought 
} to have preserved your monarchic system. «It 
Was mero mrpocrisy to. talk about revolution, 
and you have been guilty of treason for over- 
throwing a dynasty. 


| “Oh! oh! Thou art going too far, Citizen 


a dozen voices. 


Baudoin,” ys half 
lot far enough,” retorted he. “I say 

‘that ander such circumstances, and with ideas 
Tike these, you have doubly betrayed the people 
F — ‘them sovereign— because 
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brief period, the nation subordinated power to | ° 


vast amount of self-governing power from the |. 


was referred, to 
Assembly, { 
tion, it was soon smo and decently in- 
terred. There it was understood that the peo- 
ple had not yet attained their majority, and 
must therefore remain subjected to tutelage, 
for the time was not yet come to let them gov- 
e ves. Thenceforward, government- 
maintained with increased energy, 
the meager sop thrown to tho people, 
whose political appotities were at starving 
int, was the qualification of Democratic given 
the new constitution. By my faith, citizens, 
judging of it as published on the fourth of this 
very month, it is feller cf lies: than the Charter 
of, 1830. Yet this is the constitution under 
which the Freneh people, who are not parties 
to it, are to be governed. And it is to support 
this endorsement of the people’s political serf- 
‘dom that our votes are now demanded. Worse 
than this: -we sre asked to vote for the man 
who, after cajoling usin the Assembly, forced 
us to defend our principles and our lives be- 
hind the barricades of June, and who now is 
sole Dictator of Paris and of France by the 
voice—not of the nation—but of the cannon.” 

“We won’t have Cavaignac! We won’t 
have him!” shouted a large number of the 
company. 

“OF that I required no assurance,” resumed 
Baudoin. “Every true democratic and social- 
ist republican must vote for Raspail, or not at 
all. Unlees we secure our candidate, the revo- 
lution is lost,” C 

As Baudoin resumed his seat, there was a 
vory general assent given to his last proposition, 
which was manifested by loud shouts of “ Well! 
good!” and by a succession of “bravos.” At 
the height of these, the artist Roussillon made 
his appearance at the door, accompanied by 
Leonard Wray. There was alihost immediate 
silence. 

“ Permit me to introduce my friend, a brother 
artist, and a brother republican from the other 
side of the Atlantic,” said Roussillon, advanc- 
ing towards Fourier, and introducing our hero. 
“Citizen Leonard Wray, of Washington.” 

“We are delighted to welcome in our 
midst,” replied Fourier, placing Leonard be- 
tween himself and Viotor, “a republican of the 
right stamp.” 

“T am deeply indebted to you, gentlemen,” 
observed Leonard, addressing the company 
generally, in very good French, “for your kind 
reception of 8 complete strauger, simply be- 
cause ho is an American, and, I need ecarcely 
add, a republican. My visit to Europe is as an 
artist; partly one of pleasure, and partly that 
I may make acquaintance with some of the 
master-pieces which grace the museums of the 
European capitals. Bat my introduction to 
Monsieur Rousillon is, I find, likely also to af- 
ford me an unexpected opportunity of making 
acquaintance with some of the most distin- 
guished men in France.” 

This brief speech, after which Leonard seat- 
ed himself by Fourier, in the place assigned to 
him, was received with every mark of appro- 
bation. 

“Citizen Wray,” observed Roussillon, “ is, I 
find, somewhat intimately acquainted with 
Citizen Louis Napoleon Bonaparte” 

This name was the signal! for a loud shout 
of derision, which haying subsided, Roussillon 
continued : 

“And informs me that he is a stanch re- 
publican.” 

“Oh, oh! Boulogne—Strasburg!” retorted 
several of the company. 

“A man may grow wise by experience, 
brother citizens,” said Roussillon. 

“ Allons/” shouted Victor; “another apolo- 
gist for this crack-brain.” 

“Crack-brain, or not,” retorted Roussiilon, 
“T come to propose to you, very seriously, that 
our party should’ —— 

“Ah, sh! Elect him President, perhaps,” 
exclaimed Fourier, derisively. 

“ Precisely, Citizen Fourier; that is my prop- 
osition,”’ responded the artist. 

For some minutes, the uproar caused by this 
announcement, mada in all gravity by Roussil- 
lon, was so great, that nothing could be distin- 
guished amidst the confusd clamor of s0 many 
voices, save, occasionally, an expression of scorn, 
or an epithet by no means complimentary to 
the Prince. Leonard looked on in mute as- 
tonishment, for he was uninitiated in the so- 
crets of the party in whose company he found 
himself, and quite unprepared to find his friend 
so unpopular. Presently, however, the voice 
of Roussillon was heard, rising above the iu- 
moult: 

“T appeal to our brother, Citizen Wray. Let 
us hear his opinions.” 

Probably in deference to the stranger, the 
tumult of voices was hughed, and Roussillon 
requested Leonard to give the company his 
opinion of the Prince’s republicanism. 

“T ought to givo no opinion in this matter, 
savo in courtesy to those who ask it of me,” 
said he, rising. “I knew Prince Louis Napo- 
leon in the United States, and it was my privi- 
lege to render him some trifling service, which 
led to my contracting an intimacy with him, 
which, with little interruption, has lasted until 
now. He always professed himself an admirer 
of our institutions, and an advooate of univer- 
sal suffrage, on the ground that the people are 
the real source of authority and power.” Here 
he was interrupted by a few murmurs of ap- 
probation. “As far as! had any opportunity 
of learning his sentiments on political questions, 
they were of the most liberal kind; but wheth- 
er he would make & wise ruler, it is not in the 
power of man to answer. J would rather not 
have given any opinion, gentlemen, for I do not 
see what end is to be gained byit. I hope you 
will excuse @ stranger for saying even so 
much.” 

“Tt is true,” observed Fourier, as Leonard 
resented himself; “what have we to gain by 
learning that Citizen Louis Bonaparte professes 
to be a sincere republican? Suppose we take 
it for granted that all who are seeking power, 
at present, are sincere republicans too? That 
is an implied condition, whatever may be the 
fact. But why docs Citizen Roussillon propose 
we should vote him into power ?” 

“For sound reasons, Citizen Fourier,” replied 
Roussillon ; “ono of the first of which is, that 
the whole of our strength, combined, will not 
brin 7 our pen . 

“ At least, let us show our strongth by votin 
for him,” retorted Fourier. das : 

“Op expose our weakness,” retorted tho 
artist. 

“It.is fortunate -for Citizen Roussillon,” ob- 
served Baudoin, “that his fidelity to the social 
and democratic republic has been proved, or 
we might suspect him of deserting our cause.” 

“No, no!” shouted several of the company. 

_ “ Citizen Bandoin,” replied Roussillon, turn- 
ing deadly pale, “when [I stood between thee 
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~ ther “propert; 
“not o themselves ro bera, 
intend to d6 all an, by their votes, to keap’ 
it. They will give their yotes either to Cavaig. 
nac or to. deen Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
But can we vote for Cavaignac? No,no! A 
thousand times, no! What is more, we must, | 
in the interest of the Red ng apes strive to 
tizens from voting him; and as 
ot vote for us, they must either ab- 
te for Louis vor on.” 
; ected?” asked one 


past 2 as though you elected Ca- 
‘was the artist’s response. : 
wi tring on a crisis in less than 
a month,” observed another. ee 

“So much the better,” retorted Roussillon ; 
“we shallthen have another chance.” 

“ And suppose he should deceive us ail, and 
turn out a wiser man than we think him!” 
asked De Beauvoisin. “Remember, he is a 
Bonaparte, and these Bonapartes have a terri- 
ble talent for making themselves obeyed, when 
onde they have the power of enforcing their 
will.” 

“ Citizen de Beauvoisin is josting, friends,” 
remarked Fourierg “The Republic has ‘little 
to fear on that score. The talent of the Bona- 
parte family has not taken that direction ; that 
is self-evident. But if he has all the genius of 
his uncle, and were as sincere a republican as 
ourselves, he is not our candidate, and, come 
what may, we must not vote for him.” 

There now ensued a long and 8 warm dis- 
cussion, which terminated in a decided division 
of opinion, and the formation of two parties— 
one under the leadership of Roussillon, the 
other under that of Fourier and Baudoin. The 
discussion was etill raging loud and furiously, 
when a servant suddenly entered the apart- 
ment, and, in hurried tones, exolaimed— 

“The commissary! The commissary !” 

The effect produced by this announcement 
was sudden and startling. The clamor almost 
immediately ceased, and the sssembled com- 
pany all st once fell to devouring, or pretend- 
ing to devour, what remained of the fruit that 
had been sorved as dessert. A very few mo- 
ments elapsed before the heavy tread of the 
guard was heard on the stairs, and presently 
the commissary of police of the district enter- 
ed, with two of the guard mobile and his as- 
sistant commissary. 

“fn the name of the Republic,” said he, 
turning aside his cloak, so as to show his scarf, 
“1 bid you disperse. Citizen Fourier, thou 
knowest this is in contravention of the law.” 

“No! Pardon mo, Citizen Commissary,” said 
Fourier ; “tha law does not prohibit a peace- 
able citizen from entertaining his friends in his 
own house.” 

“TI do not wish to press this matter further,” 
obeerved the commissary, glancing eround, 
“unless you compel me. I[ have information 
respecting you, which has rendered it imperative 
for me to present myself to you at an inconve- 
nient time, as I perceive, and to disperse your 
company. Farther, I have to apprize you that 
your house will henceforward be under surveil- 

ance. Gentlemen, I hope you will respect the 
jaw.” 

The assombled company were too well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the commissary’s 
powers, under present circumstances, to offer 
any resistance, and they therefore silently pro- 
psred to depart. Presently, however, the com- 
missary fixed his eye on Leonard, and forth- 
with addressed him : 

“Your pardon, Citizen; but you are a for- 
eigoer, if I mistake not.” 

“T am,” answered Leonard, bowing. 

“ Your name, if you please.” 

Leonard, somewhat surprised, but admonish- 
ed by a glance from the artist, handed his card 
to the official. 

“ Your residence ?” asked he. 

“ Hotel de Lille and Albion,” replied Leon- 
ard. 

“ Your passport, if you please? ” 

Greatly annoyed, and considerably perplex- 
ed, but feeling that he had no alternative save 
compliance, Leonard handed him the passport 
The commissary read it attentively, then fold- 
ed it up and restored it to its owner, merely 
observing, “’Tis well.” ‘ 

This ceremony being ended, the assembled 
guests departed, exchanging salutations with 
Fourier and with Leonard, who, for some rea- 
son, seemed now to be regarded by them with 
an increased degree of interest. At length he 
went away with Roussillon, but had scarcely 
left the apartment, than his impatience found 
vent: 

“Explain to me, Monsieur Roussillon, the 
meaning of all this,” said he. 

The artist smiled bitterly as he replied, in a 
low tone, and in bad English: 

“This, friend Wray, is a domiciliary visit. 
Fourier has been betrayed. It is forbidden by 
law for more than five persons to meet to talk 
politics, without the permission of the authori- 
ties.” ‘ 

“But why was I singled out?” 
Leonard. 

“It is easy to see you are a foreigner,” re- 
sponded Roussillon, “and your presence in our 
company looked suspicious. If I could have 
foreseen this, [ would not have brought you 
here to-night. But take counsel, and keop 
quite quiet for the next few days. Do not de- 
hyer any more of your letters of introduction.” 

“And you call this a republic, and your- 
selves a free and independent people!” ex- 
claimed Leonard. “We have different notions 
of freedom on our side of the Atlantio—yes, 
sir.”” 

On reaching the great gate of the court- 
yard, they found a couple more of the guard 
mobile keeping sentry there ; but the two friends 
passed out, unchallenged, and separated as 
soon as they found themselves safely in the 
street. ; 

As Leonard wended his way home, he could 
not help whistling, “Hail Columbia!” 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


Merrimack; or, Life at the Loom. ATale. By 
Day Kellogg Lee. New York: Redfield. For salo 
by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

In glancing through the pages of this volume, 
we have been impressed with the naturalness 
of its style, the easy flow of its narrative, and 
its peculiarly interesting revelations of the life 
and spiritual experiences of a factory girl in 
New England. "ge 
Tug Worxineman’s Way in THE Wortp, Pab- 

lished and ‘for sale as above. : 

Another satobiograpliy, from the dlass of 
printer in London, draws his materials from “a 


fictioniet.” 


oth. 
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‘Tur Oro Brewery any New Mission Hovsr or 


ye | THE Five Poinrs: By the Ladios of the Mission. | : 


© New York: Stringer & Townsend 


1 pita jee deeply interesting acdount of the ag 
is | extraordinary missionary efforts which, com- 


menced not long since, bid fair to produce an 
entire revolution in that famous, or rather in- 
famous; locality in New York, known as the 
Five Points. It shows what Christianity can 


most loathsome vice, by heroic, determined 
men and women, glowing with zeal to’do good 
to the outcast and abandoned. profits on 
the sales of the book, we are informed in the 
preface, are to be applied to the support of the 
Ladies’ Mission at the Five Points. 


Tae Lectures or Farutr Gavazzi. Corrected by 
himself. New York: M. W. Dodd. For sale by 
Gray & Ballantyne and Taylor & Maury, Washing- 
ton, D, ©. 1 voly pp. 393. ‘ , 

rhetorical power in the delivery of the two lec- 

tures to which we listened, though we but im- 

perfectly followed the course of his remarks, 

from our great distance from him and bis im- 

perfect pronunciation. The report we read in 

the newspapers at the time, wo had supposed 
to be full, and so to give us all that was said 
and worth knowing; so that this volume has 
been laid aside for examination at some very 
leisure hour. And ‘now we have to say, that 
every page of these lectures is full of the most 
important facts and narrations, grouped with 
great skill and power. Father Gavazzi is one 
of the thousands of great and gifted minds who 
cannot sink their nationality in their rolations 
to the Church of Rome—men who have for 
long years hoped the time would come when 
the Church of Rome would range itself on the 
side of freedom. All ages have had such men, 
and usually the Pope has beguiled them by 
promises of reform, until, wearied by fruitless 
labor and corrupted by honors conferred, these 
great, restless souls have been quieted in the 
lap of ease and Church preferments. In the 
life ot Gavazzi a revolution intervenes, and he, 
like all great spirits, rose to eminence in the 
storm and whirlwiad of war; and, once awake 
and free from the shackles of caste, he would 
not submit to go back to his priestly office, to 
be lost in the gloom of a monastery, or to spend 
his life as the director of an academy. He was 

eloquent—too much 60 for the peace of Pius IX 

and his Cardinals, 

Gavazzi sees no hope for Liberty in Italy, so 
long as the Hierarchy holds its sway. 

One word as to this book—as to its merits 
asa literary labor. It has been prepared by 
the friend of Gavazzi, G. B. Nicolini, a fellow 
exile, and author of a History of the late Ro- 
man Republic, and revised by himeelf; and, so 
far as we know, it is the best book of the kind 
extant. The lectures are twenty in all. The 
cost of the book is one dollar, and we wish it 
may have a sale equal to the vastness of the 
subjects discussed, 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN BOSTON. 

The trial of the slave case is not yet closed. 
The spectacle presented is a revolting one. In 
sight of Bunker Hill, the whole power of the 
Federal Government is exerted to return to 
Slavery, @ man, whose offence at the most is, 
that he has done just what every white man 
would have done in his circumstances—tried 
to better his condition by exchanging Slavery 
for Freedom. 

The civil officers of the United States are 
combined against him. The military and na- 
val forces of the United States have taken pos- 
session of the Court House, and the trial goes 
on under glittering bayonets. Reinforcements 
from New York have been sent for. Tele- 
graphic mandates go from the President, to en- 
force the act at all hazards, the military have 
orders to fire, should an attempt be made at 
rescue. Aye—sooner than suffer this unoffend- 
ing man to escape, this man, accused of no 
crime, to exercise the right of liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, declared by our fathers 
to be inalienable. The military of the United 
States have authority to firs upon and destroy 
all assailants, though they should slaughter 
thousands upon thousands of the bes* citizens 
of the Commonwealth! Ali this, we suppose, 
exemplifies the beautiful theory of Democracy 
and Union, State Soversignty, No Centraliza- 
tion, Inalienable Rights, and all that! 

It isstated in Boston, that the claimant knew 
all about the locality of Burns three weeks 
ago, but, by the advice of certain friends, con- 
cluded to await the passage of the Nebraska 
Bill, before he attempted his-reclamation, so 
that he might test Northern sentiment after 
having had that outrageous measure thrust 
down its throat. We suppose this is an evi- 
dence of the fraternal regarf of Slaveholders 
for the North, M2 

At one time, during the progress of this 
transaction, the claimant, it is stated, offered 
to sell Burns for $1,200. The price was forth- 
with raised by some of the rich men of Boston, 
but, advices haying meantime been received 
from Alexandria, calling upon him to hold on, 
he refused to complete the bargain, unless the 
whole expenses of the proceedings besides were 
paid him! So the negotiation abruptly termi- 
nated. We suppose he would rather see Bos- 
ton in a state of anarchy, the streets running 
with blood, and the insolent soldiery of the 
Federal Government bodring sway, than take 
$1,200 for a man whom he calls his slave! 

It is out of the question to dream that such 
a state of things can long continue. An act 
80 odious that it cannot be executed, except at 
the cost of anarchy, bloodshed, a continual 
concentration of power in the hands of the 
Federal Executive, and at the point of the 
bayonet, must be repealed, or lead to civil war. 
This constant employment of the army and 
‘navy of the United States to compel obsdi 
within a covercign a ongr oss 
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effect, when brought directly to bear upon the 


we felt the spell of his admirable eloeution and’? 


on its amendments to the 
@ committee of conference was ordered on the | floor 





Boston, May 31, 114.—Tho testimony 
the ‘fagitive dive sacl has been 


Dana is now closing. 


Boston, 2 P. M—-The Free Soil State Con- 
vention met here this morning, at the new 


Music Hall. 2000 were present. 


The fugitive slave Burns, if remanded, will 
robably bessent home in the revenue cutter 


Orris. 


— 


TuscaLoosa, May 30.—In consequence of 
xpulsion of a student from the State Uni- 
versity, thirty-five of the students in a body, 
after holding 4 meeting, and resolving that the 


the e 


student was blameless, have. left. 


ca, and the young only 


tlemen ? 


New Ozveans, May 27.—By the arrival of 
the steamship Louisiana, we have dates from 
Galveston to the 2ist. “By the papers we 


gather the following items: 


The court martial in the caso of Dr. Stei- 
ner has adjourned, on ‘account of the non-ap- 


ial 
of 
Marshall the right to prohibit the.sale of spirit- 
uous or vinous liquors, in any quantities, except 


pearance of the er. 
The last Legislature of Texas passed as 
act, giving to the voters within five mi 


for medisinal purposes. The vote was taken 


on the law on tho 6th instant, and resulted as 
follows: No License, 136; License 66. The 


papers exult at the result, 


WitmincTon, Dex., May 31.—Two of Du 
pont’s powder wagons blew up, this morning, 
ineide of the city limite. The driver and all 
the horees were killed; a small stone house, 
near by, was blown down, and it is supposed 
that all the inmates are killed. Bishop Lee’s 
residence was badly injured. Two barns were 
fired, and are still burping. 


SECOND DESPATCH. ; 
Witmineton, May 31.—Three wagons fuli 
of powder, with fifteen horses, have been blown 


up. John Keys,‘John Walters, and Thomas 


Chambers, drivers were killed; Thos. Hughes, 
just died, his wife and child badly hurt ; ‘Mre. 
McCoy end Mrs. Reinolds, badly hurt; colored 
woman in Bishop Lee’s house, killed; colored 
waiter to James E. Price, killed; John Me 
Laughlin’s child, and a part of Bishop Lee’s 
family, missing. 


. .The explosion took place at the corner of 
15th and Orange streets, opposite Bishop Lee’s 


residence. 
. James Canby and James E. Price’s families 
not eeriously hurt. 

Several residences and six ‘stables were 
blown down, and fifty othor houses damagod 
very badly. Tae walis of Mr. Price’s residence 
are expected to fall. 


Missouri —Henry M. Vories, of Buchanan 
county, has been nominated as the snti-Ben- 
ton and the Nebraska Democratic candidate 
for Congress in the fourth Congressional dis- 
trict. 


PROFESSOR BUTLER’S FAMILY. 
We heve received a private letter from a 
gentleman of high character, well known in 
the scientific world, stating that Mr. Noble 


| Batler, brother of him whom Matthew Ward 


murdered, is likely to be obliged to sell his 
house to raise money to pay the necessary ex- 
penses of the prosecution. Several of his 
friends in Louisville have acted very generous- 
ly in the matter, but in consequence of the 
wealth of the Wards, and the extraordinary 
efforts made by them to secure impunity for 
the murder, the expenses of Mr. Butler have 
been very heavy. Our correspondent, whose 
name alone, if we were at liberty to give it, 
would secure attention and entire confidence 
in his statemonte, adds: 

“Mr. Butler, hke his lamented brother, is a 
teacher, and conducts one of the best young 
ladies’ day-schools in Kentucky. Ho is 2 man 
of small means, but with ® noble, generous 
soul, well worthy of his Christien name. Know- 
ing him intimately, and being with him during 
the dark and exciting hour of his poor broth- 
er’s death, when his Christian principles were 
put to the severest teet that can be conceived, 
he never was heard to utter 8 vindictive word 
against the miserable being whose mad folly 
had brought to a murderous end his brother’s 
valuable and beautiful life.””"—N. Y. T'imes. 


Professor Butler left a widow and child. 
Let them be cared for also. We doubt not 
many of our readers will respond to this sug- 
geetion. 





CONGRESS. 


THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


In the Senate, Monday, the printing ques- 
tion was finally disposed of. _The motion to 
recontider was agreed to—yeas 21, nays 16. 

Mr. Gwin moved to lay the resolution on the 
table... Lost—yeas 9, nays 26. 

Mr. Brodhead moved to amend the resolu- 
tion by requiring the copies of the document 
to be printed by the Senate printer. 

The amendment was agreed to—yeas 23, 
nays 11. 

The number of copies was then increased to 
40.000, and the resolution was then adopted— 
yeas 23, nays 12. 

On motion by Mr. Gwin, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill authorizing the coin- 


age of gold pieces of the value respectively of 


$100 and $50. 

The bill was read through, and then post- 
poned. 

Tn the House, after Mr. McDougal had coni- 
cluded, 

Mr. Shaw addreseed the Committee on the 
subject of the public lands, and against the 
policy of distribution, contending that Congress 
possesses no power to dispose of the public 
lands, only so far as it can dispose of money 
taken from the Treasury to out, legiti- 
mate parpopes, which the Constitution has au- 
thorized Congress to accomplish. 

Mr. Gerrit Smith obtained the floer. He 


said that he st tape to 

cific railroad bi e 
On his motion the Committee rose. , 
On motion of Mr. Phelps, the House insisted 

Deficiency bill, and 


Mr. Wolbridge asked leave to cffer the fol- 


lowing t 


resolution : 
~ Resolved, (the Senate cinetrring) That the 


as bs gtd 


inj 7) 
Messrs. Hale and Giddings are in court. The} 
admission of Burns, that he was heré two 
months since, has been allowed as evidences 


Young Ameri- 
wise,’ wlio “is to 
overrule or censure these profound young gen- 


speak against the Pa. | 





Monday, July 3, at 12 o’dlock M. 
on moved to amend the resolution 
$3 an adjournment of the two 
the first Monday in July, till the 
day in te gy 
_ war n accepted amendment as a 
- ation of the revolution. 
__ Messrs, Pettit, Douglas, Toombs, and Brown, 
eon Ye yt 
Pratt, d. 
© ection, goon, Ind Dsyerd, « 
debate, the motion of Mr. Bay- 
mi 17 resolution was adopted— 


Insane Land bill was taken up, 
oned till to-morrow, 
_ Mr. Henter, from the Committee of Confer- 
ence, made a report on the disagreeing yotes 
on the Deficiency bill, by which the appropri- 
ation for.the water works, and all others for 
the District, are abandoned. 
_ It was congurred in, and the Senate ai- 
journed. ° 


,B 
youated 
After 


‘| ard was lost, and the 


—— 


House of Representatives, May 30, 1854. 

Mr. May, by consont, presented a resolution 
calling for an anaes aa between tho 
State Departmight and Mr. Carroll Spance, our 
Minister at Constantinople; and took occasion 
to remark that, when the views of that gentle- 
Min shall be correctly understood, and cape- 
cially y bet we shall bein porgession of an an- 
theatic report of his speech on being presented 
to the Sultan, itwill be foasdthat he has-ut- 
teted*riothing incompatible with the trie prin: 
ciples of our Government. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Oa motion of Mr. Houston, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the stato of the Union, and took up the Pacific 
Railroad bill. 

Mr. Gerrit Smith arose, and addressed the 
Committee in an elaborate argument on the 
subject. He premised that this was substan- 
tially a bill to construct a road tothe Pacific by 
our Government—a road to be owned by the 
Government—a road the Government would 
continue to own a8 long as it would continue 
to own the territory on which it would be 
made. Such would be the connection of the 
Government with this road—such its control- 
ling influence with regard to it; and, because 
of this, he would oppose the bill. 

Hs was not opposed to the road; no Amer- 
ican could be. It would prove a bond of union, 
and 4 blessing to the country. But he was op- 
posed to its construction by the General Gov- 
ernment. Hoe regarded the performance of 
this duty by the Government as beyond its 
legitimate sphere. It were better that we 
should not enjoy the advantages of such a road, 
than that the Government should construct it. 

Mr. Smith proceeded to discuss the nature 
of Gorornment.as it is, and as it should be ad- 
ministered, and contended that its interference 
in the enterprises of the People was subversive 
of the public welfare and safety. 

We had boasted of the success of our experi- 
ment in self-government; but we had not at- 
tained to the perfectign of md at age pa 
Far‘from it. We had chosen our form of gov- 
ernment, and we choose our rulers; but we do 
not govern ourselves. We heve yet to learn 
the truthful lesson, that a people’s own govern- 
ment is that from which they have most to 

ear. 

The legitimate duty of a Government is sim- 
ply that of protection; and the apprehension of 
this truth by the people would be productive of 
great good. 

Mr. Smith argued thet economy and every 
other consideration indicated the same policy ; 
and incidentally alluded to the evil. of war as 
an off-shoot from this usurpation of the govern- 
ing power. 

Mr. Perkins obtained the floor, but yielded 
to 

Mr. Phelps, who moved that. the Committee 
rise; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Phelps, from the Committee of Confer- 
ence on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses 
on the Deficiency bill, submitted a report ; 
which was read; and an irregular debate suc- 
ceeded. 

[All the appropriations for the District of 
Columbia, inserted by the Senate and stricken 
out by the House, are omitted in the bill as 
now reported. } 

Pending the consideration of this subject, a 
motion was made to adjourn, and, to ascertain 
whether there was a querum present, the ycas 
and nays were demanded, when it appeared 
that there were—yeas 18, nays 93—seyen Jess 
than @ querum. 

The House subsequently agreed to the re- 
port of the Committes of Conference, and ad- 
journed. 


S.nate, Wednesday, May 31, 1854. 

My. Stuart submitted a resolation providing 
for an adjournment of the Senate-from to-mor- 
row till Monday next, for the purpose of hav- 
ing the carpets taken up and the Hall renova- 
ted; and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Benjamin withdrew his motion to recon- 
sider the resolution ordering for the use of the 
Senate 5,022 copies of the Congressional Globe 
hand Appendiz. 

The Senate then resumed the consideretion 
of the bill granting land to the several States, 
for the relief of the indigent insane. 

Mr. Hunter addressed the Senate in support 
of the veto, and against the constitutionality 
of the bill. 

House of Representatives, May 31, 1854. 

Mr. Houston moved that the Indian Appro- 
Mer bill, as amended by the Senate, be re- 
erred to the Committee of Ways and Means; 
and it was so referred. 

Mr. Olds, from the Committee on the Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads, reported back the Houses 
bill, as amended by the Senate, for the regula- 
tion of the pay of postmasters; which was post- 
poned for the present. 

Mr. Oliver, by consent, presented a bill to pro- 
vide for the survey and sale of the public lands 
in Kansas, and to establish a lind office thore- 
in. Roferred. 

Mr. Fuller, from the Committee on Com- 
mercd, reported back, with an adverse recom- 
mendation, the bill for the improvement of the 
Cape Fear river. Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole, and ordered to be printed, 

On. motion of Mr. Houston, the House re- 
solved itself into Committes of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Bocock in the chair ) 

Mr. J. Perkins arose to address the Commit- 
tee on Mr. Bennett’s land bill; but he first took 
occasion to review a portion of the eddress of 
Messrs. Maurice, Wheeler, Peck, Peckham, and 
Oliver, of New York, in which the design cf 
acquiring Cuba and snnexing Mexico is 
charged upon the President; and in which Mr. 
Soulé is ed to bea party to the designs 

Cuba. 

Mr. Perkins said he knew nothing of the 
things charged. He claimed to be influenced 
by no sectional views, but eimply by canstite- 

al convictions. He was not here a4 @ epe- 
cial advocate of the Administration. But Mr. 
Soulé could not defend himself here; and it 
was neither manly, chivalric, nor characteri+- 
tic of gentlemen occupying @ plave op this 


Mr. Perkins read certain extracts, containing 
charges, ¢ or implied, against Mr, 
Soulé, and declared that he, though @ member 
of the Committeo on Foreign Affeire, knew 
thing of the things asserted. He, however, 
it as totally incredible, 














J 
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Mr, Smith, of Virginia, atges; and eid that 
r i and sai 

the edanonns3 so far from being exclu- 
sively for the constituents of the gentlemen 
siguing it, was evidently designed for general 
circulation ; and, in proof of this, he would 


state that it had been published in the Na- 


tional Intellz 


were no lo members of that party. 

Mr. P. Ob, no! ob, no! [General 
and loud laughter. } 

Mr. Smith described the as sar- 
donic, and continued to the address, 
declaring that it had taken up every conceiva- 


w 
ble piece of Whig and Abolition tattle and 
against the Democratic 
chief. It was the true 
a party to cause all impurities to slough 
) 


scandal 


In denouncing Abolitionists in general, Mr. 
Smith paused, and said, there was one gentle- 
men upon that floor of that class, whom he 
could not denounce—one whom he respected 
as 8 just and good man—a remarkable illus- 
tration of just imtentions in error—a 
man whom he honored, and whom the South 
would receive with a warm and 
come, as entitled to ita respect and esteem—a 
man who would never violate truth, nor dig- 


nity of bearing. 


[Mr. Gerrit Smith was here understood to 


be referred to. ] 


Mr. Maurice here arose, and said he felt 
grateful to the gentleman from Virginia for the 
degree of importance he had attached to the 
humble address in question. A copy of it 
aced upon the desk of gentle- 
man,-and he now entertained a hope it would 
be generally read! [Laughter.] 

Mr. Smith said he re 


should be 


extended o 


- were talked of. 


Mr. Perkins gave notice of his intention to 
print his remarks entire upon the subject upon 
which he had arisen; and at forty 

t one o'clock, the Committee rose, and the 
ouse adjourned til 8 o’clock, to-morrow. 





For the National Era. 
MAYING SONG. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


May, merry May, is out of doors, 
The clouds have ceased their woeping. 
To see kind Earth unlock her stores 
A thousand rays are peeping. 
The treasures kept for lovely May 
Are hills and fields displaying. 
For shame—to stay 
At home to-day! 
Come, let-us go a-Maying! 


There’s saxifrage upon the rock, 

And cowslips in the rushes ; 

The yellow bell-flower’s slender stalk 

Ts nodding through the bushes. 

‘Blue violets, white anemones, 

With bashful winds are playing. 
There’s more than these 
Beneath the trees— 

Come, let us go a-Maying! 


The apple-buds begin to blush, 
The peach will bloom to-morrow; 
The maples wear their reddest flush. 
The tassoled larches borrow 
The brightest green that spring can spare, 
Her loan with beauty paying. 
The sweet-breathed air 
Sings everywhere, 
Come, let us go a-Maying! 


Among the boughs the robins built, 
Before the April showers ; 
The oriole now, with plumage gilt, 
Goes flashing by the flowers; 
The bob-o’-link his “ how d’ye do” 
~~ O’er unsown fields is saying. 
He’s calling you; 
He means me, too; 
Come, let us go a-maying! 


For once give over toil, and flee 
To pine woods ever shady, 
For better hoards than eye can see— 
The harvest of a May-day. 
The scent of forest-blossoms fair, 
Among our home-thoughts staying, 
Will stifle care, 
With richer air, 
Oh, come! let’s go a-Maying! 


THE INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

We have already referred to the proceed- 
ings of the State Convention of Independent. 
Democrats, which assembled at Pittsburgh, on 
the 24th. The policy of uniting with the 
Whigs in the coming election in Pennsylvania 
was discussed at length, but voted down by a 
The ground taken by the 
Whig Party in that State was regarded as far 
below the demands of Freedom, embracing 
no declaration of sentiments concerning the 
Fugitive Slave Act or Slavery within the limits 
of the Federal Jarisdiction. The Pittsburgh 
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RENEWALS AND NEW S8UBSCRIPTIONS—WHO 
RESPONDS? 

The time has come when we must call upon 

subscribers whose terms are about expiring, to 

‘Tenew; and, while doing so, to send new 
names with their own. The first half of 

yolume of the Eva will close with the 

of this month. We have just sent outa 

special request to our voluntary agents, to 

join in a determined and vigorous effort to en- 

large our list. The timo is auspicious. People 


i 


are aroused on the subject of Slavery, and 
need information. Only the first great tri- 


umph of the Slave Power has been won. Fur- 
ther and more dangerous aggressions are medi- 
tated. The Anti-Slavery sentiment of the 
country needs organization. To promote the 
great cause of Union for the cake of Freedom, 
the most active efforts ought now to be made, 
to increase the circulation of newspapers op- 
posed to Slavery. 

The Era needs a special movement in its 
favor. Some of its best agents during the last 
twelve months have diverted their labors to the 
establishment of local Anti-Slavery papers. 
We do not complain of this, but could they 
not now spare a few weeks to the Era, which 
has no local support, and must depend alone 
upon the general interest felt in the vigorous 
maintenance of such a paper at the seat of 
Government? in brief terms, let us say that, 
should they succeed in adding to our Weekly 
list six thousand subscribers, it would not re- 
pay the loss we have sustained in undertaking 
to carry on a Daily Era, although it would 
enable us to relieve ourselves from the embar- 
rassments in which that has involved ue. 

Let every agent use his best exertions for 
the paper. Let every subscriber whose time is 
about to expire, renew promptly, and send us 
at least one new name. We reprint our 
Terms, and shall keep them standing, as a 
guide to the efforts of our friends: 4 

TERMS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 
One copy, 1 year, $2 One copy, 6 monthe, $1 
Three copies, do. 5 Five copiés, do., 5 
Ten copies, do., 15 Ten copies, do., 8 

Voluntary ‘agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of clubs. Twenty-five cents is 
the commission on the renewal of an old sub- 
seriber. ~ 

A club of three subscribers (one of whom 


son making if up to a copy of the Era three 
months; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for six months; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded, by mail, at my risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposit. G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., 1854. 





‘WHAT A LITTLE EFFORT CAN ACCOMPLISH. 


Everybody has a circle within which he or 
she can operate. Here is what an honest me- 
chaniec, appreciating the importance of circu- 
lating Anti-Slavery information at this crisis, 
did for the Era, a few days since, at Mon- 
mouth, Illinois : 

“Sir, 1 know the character of 
it having been taken by a psa ys yg" tad 


| ily, James Robb, of Pittsburgh, for a number 


of years; and as I feel it to be my duty to la- 
bor for the cause of the oppressed everywhere, 
I am persuaded that to extend the Era will pro- 
mote this result. It was only last Saturday I 
concluded to send for it, and am making known 
my purpose to others that come into my shop. 
I thought I could form a club of ten without 
much'effort. So, in two days, I got seven new 
subscribers; and | think that before the paper 


'} arrives, I can make up more than a club of ten. 


“So you see from this-feeble effort what could 


| be done by the whole army of Free Democrats, 


if they would but try.” 





. Wermouru, May 24, 1854. 

I saw a suggestion in your the JVa- 
tional Era, that every subscri Pabookl ob- 
tain one more. I like the idea, but action is 
better. 1 think it will be very easy for every 
one to do it.. Taman old subscriber. I send 
you two more subscribers, for which I enclose 
you three dollars. ~ 





ANOTHER STORY BY ALICE CAREY. 


We intend to commence a new story by 
Alice Carey, the first week in July. - 





Axotuer Lerrea rrom Bent Smirit will 
appear in next week’s Era. 


Tug New York Trisune has reached a cir- 
culation, counting all its issues, of 150,000. Ita 
friends have worked hard for it. 

{3 Our Philadelphia package, usually sent 
to our agent by Adams & Co.’s express, failed 
to reach him last week ; consequently, our sub- 
failed to receive their papers; 
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most determined efforts were mado to secure 
bers. Its separate action was condemned as a 


ing into the hands of the “Locofocos,”  [t 
was asserted that the Whigs were more favor- 
ably disposed to the Cause of Freedom than 
the Democrats; and, therefore, although not 


‘| coming quite up to the standard of the Liber- 


ty men, they had a just claim upon their sup- 
port. A half loaf was better than no bread.” 
The true policy was “to choose between 
evils;” the right way was to vote for the 
men, least opposed to their opinions, who had a 
chance of being elected. It was folly to throw 
away their votes, without the slightest prospect 
of success; it was wicked, by withholding them 
from the Whig Party, to subject it to defeat. 
Of course, men who plied them with argu- 
held them responsible for 
the defeat of Henry Clay, and what was 
charged as necessary consequences, the annex- 
ation of Texas and the Mexican war; and 
responsible, too, for the election of General 
Pierce, and whatever consequences resulted 
from that event. 

Steadily the friends of direct political action 
against the Slave Power, maintained their 
ground, through evil and good report, adding 
to their numbers, never changing their princi- 
ples or policy, although, in obedience to cir- 
cumstances, they accepted a new name, and in 
1848 became known as the Free or Independ- 
ent Democracy. They admitted frankly that 
in the Free States, there were more Whigs 
than Democrats liberally dispozed towards their 
views, and inclined to opposition to Slavery ; 
but, they pointed to the facts, that the Party 
which is in the ascendant in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, having secured its place by alliance 
‘with the Slave Power, in obedience to that 
Power, is peculiarly intolerent towards Anti- 
Slavery movements; that, from 1836 to 1852, 
the Democrats were thus in the ascendant, 
with the exception of a few months of power 
under General Harrison, and a four years’ term 
from: 1848 to 1852 ; that the Anti-Slavery poli- 
cy of the Whigs in the free States, when out of 
power, was to be attributed largely to their 
necessities, which constrain an opposition to 
avail itself of every element of hostility to the 
Administration Party ; that similar necessities 
developed similar Anti-Slavery proclivities in 
the Democratic Party, when it was thrown 
out of power and into the opposition, in 1848 ; 
pnd that the Whigs, organized nationally, and 
in possession of the Government from 1848 to 
1852, were practically as pro-slavery as their 
predecessors—the surrender of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, and the imposition of the Fugitive Slave 
Act, being the most signal achievements of the 
Fillmore Administration. 

And they now point to these additional facts, 
that, in the Whig National Convention of 1852, 
a majority of delegates passed resolutions in fa- 
vor of the pro-slavery legislation of 1850, affirm- 
ed its finality, avowed opposition to further 
agitation of the Slavery question, and put in 
nomination a Presidential candidate who ac- 
cepted emphatically the policy thus proclaim- 
ed; and that, subsequently, the Whigs general- 
ly, in their State Conventions and through their 
leading journals, declared acquiescence in what 
had been done, and manifested a strong repug- 
nance to any kind of movement on the subject 
of Slavery. 

We reproduce these facts, not for the pur- 
pose of reproaching any Party, not for the pur- 
pose of placing Whigs or Democrats on their 
defence, not to provoke recrimination or stir 
up anew the elements of discord, but to justify 
the policy of the Independent Democrats, and 
demonstrate to all politicians that a union of 
the friends of Freedom in the free States, on the 
basis of either the Whig or Democratic organi- 
zation, as at present existing, is utterly out of 
the question. Maintain these Parties, and the 
same reasons which have constrained the In- 
dependent Democracy to keep up its separate 
organization, will force the same policy upon 
it. We never will assent to the compromising 
tactics of either, or sustain them. 

The fundamental vice of both is clearly sta- 
teddy our correspondent : 

“Each of the other parties is divided into 
two wings—an Anti-Slavery wing and a Pro- 
Slavery wing. The Pro-Slavery wing of each 
is composed of slaveholders, who look upon Sla- 
very as the paramount interest to be regarded 
in all political and Page action, and non- 
slaveholders who either fear Slavery, or are 
careless respecting it, and perder quite will- 
ing to do whatever the slaveholders require. 
The Anti-Slavery wing of cach has acted on 
the principle that party unity is the primary 
necessity, and that, whatever obnoxious ptatform 
may be set up, or whatever obnoxious candidates 
nominated, they are to be acquiesced in and sup- 
ported, rather, than hazard party division.” 

The result is before our eyes. Polk, elected 
by the Democratic Party, wars upon Mexico, 
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| time down to the last Presidential election, the | _ 


blunder, Its leaders were charged, with play- |’ 


and dismembers it, for the purpose of enlarging 
the area of Slavery. Fillmore, elected by the 
Whigs, abandons the doctrine of the glorious 
Ordinance of 1787, and fastens upon the coun- 
try an odious act, which just now has brought 
a sovereign State to the brink cf civil war. 
Pierce, chosen by the Democratic Party, re- 
peals the Missouri Compromise, and meditates 
@ war to prevent Emancipation in Cuba, And 
two years hence, a Whig President, elected on 
the principle clearly stated in the foregoing 
paragraph, would signalize his Administration 
by some other outrageous concession to Sla- 


very. . “ 

_No, gentlemen ; if you choose to put your 
old parties under foot, we will put ours. 
knows we have no fondness for mere 
1; that we care not a straw fur the 


duty is pl to turn Slavery out of 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
nt, and rescue that from the grasp of the. 
Interest. Tho repeal of the Missouri 
but one of the many acts of the 
ve have allowed to the Slave Power. 
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‘ must destroy that supt / That alone 
will save this country from bocoming an im- 


P'mense Slave Empire, dedicated to the propa- 


gation of Slavery. i 

Again, we say, let us begin right. There 
are three articles which contain the whole 
creed of the Independent Democracy on the 
subject of Slavery: 

“That the Constitution of the United 
States, ordained to form a more perfect union, 
to establish justice, and secure the blessings of 
liberty, expressly denies to the General Gov- 
ernment all power to deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or Property, witholit.due proeess of 
law; and, therefore, the Government, having 
no more power to make a Slave than to make 
a King, and no more power to establish Sla- 
very than to establish Monarchy, should at 
once proceed to relieve itself from all responsi- 
bility for the existence of Slavery, wherever it 

constitutional .power™ to legislate for 
its extinction. 

“That, to the persevering and importu- 
nate demands of the Slave Power for more 
slave States, new slave Territories, and the 
nationalization of Slavery, our distinct and 
final answer is—no more slave States, no slave 
Territory, no nationalized Slavery, and no na- 
tional legislation for the extradition of slaves. 

“That Slavery is a sin against God and 
a crime against man, which no human enact- 
ment nor usage can make right; and that 
Christianity, humanity, and patriotism, alike 
demand its abolition.” 

Let the Democratic Party, assembled in Na- 
tional Convention, adopt substantially this 
ereed, and it becomes the Party of Freedom. 
From that moment, it will have a right to 
claim, and it will command, the vote of every 
citizen who believes that the need of the time 
is, the abolition of the Slave Power. Let the 
Whig Party assembled in National Convention, 
take this ground, and it becomes the Party of 
Freedom, and would deserve, as it would re- 
ceive, the vote of every sincere opponent of 
Slavery. But, this is not to be expected. In fact, 
a strong repugnance is beginning to prevail in 
the public mind, against the holding of any 
more National Conventions, to determine plat- 
forms and select candidates. Very well—let 
the work be done in the several States. It is 
already begun. As wo said the other day, Ohio 
leads the movement. The old Whig pepers of 
that State manifest a spirit of wisdom, lib- 
erality, and patriotism. They give up old or- 
ganizations, formulas, and names. They call 
for a Party of the People. Laying aside all 
pretensions of superior policy in time past, they 
are willing to unite on equal terms with Demo- 
erats and Independent Democrats, in a com- 
mon movement for the redemption of the coun- 
try from the rule of Slavery. Of course, such 
Principles as we have indicated above, will be 
cordially sustained by such a union; and the 
example once fairly set, it will be emulated in 
other States. Tne leading journals in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan are already suggesting a 
similar movement. Let no narrow prejudices, 
no blind devotion to mere organization, inter- 
fere. We observe that in Michigan, the Do- 
troit T'ribune proposes a State Convention of 
all opponents of Slavery, to meet on the 17th 
of June. Just before this, although unknown 
to the editor of that paper, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Independent or Free Democracy 
of Michigan had called a Mass Convention, to 
meet on the 22d of dance. Why not make an 
effort for concert? Let our friends confer with 
those of other Parties, who are in favor of a 
combined movement, and let a call be agreed 
upon, which shall have no party aspect or 
bearing. Let there be no strife now for pre- 
eminence—no attempt to magnify the zeal of 
one class of the opponents of Slavery over an- 
other. 

In New York, there is a tenacity of old party 
prejudice, which will present a serious obstacle 
to union. A portion of Democrats clings to 
the Administration, and does not seem to enter- 
tain even the thought of a disorganization of 
existing parties. A portion of the Whigs is 
just as impracticable. The Albany Evening 
Journal, in an article on the 26th ult., after 
some very just observations on the divisions 
among the People of the free States, and the 
consequent ascendency of the Slaveholding Oli- 
garchy, extinguishes completely the force of its 
whole article, by the following paragraph in 
conclusion : 


“For ourselves, we believe the end of Parties 
to be—not, like Armies, to aggrandize one ruler 
and dethrone another, nor, like Churches, to 
uphold abstract creeds of faith—but to deal 
direetly with the practical issues of their day 
and generation. And the only way we have 
ever found to do that, has been by voting for 
men that can be elected, and working with par- 
ties that can beat. So far, we have not found 
Freedom practically advanced one step except 
by the Whig Party, with whom we have acted 
for years. When we find another equally 
right in its principles, and more able and will- 
ing to carry them out, we will urge voters to 
go for that one.” 


That is—Slavery governs this cauntry, and 
is hurrying it on to ruin, because the People of 
the Free States, who in the aggregate consti- 
tute the great majority of voters, are divided 
among Whigs, Democrats, and Independent 
Democrats, thus frittering away all their 
strength: we (the Albany Evening Journal) 
therefore insist upon the necessity of union— 
let us all unite, and we shall be more than a 
match for the Slave Interest, and shall be able 
to take possession of the Federal Government— 
but, just one word in your ear, good people— 
you must all join the Whig Party, “with which 
we have been allied for years /” 

The Journal should bs more reasonable and 
liberal. Democrats and Independent Demo- 
erate think as highly of their respective organ- 
izations, as the Journal does of the Whig. It 
has no right to ask them to do what it refuses 
to consent to. It is not respectful¢o the masses 
of voters, who differ from it, to require as a con- 
dition to their united action, that they should 
become Whigs. Let it do as its brethren have 
done in Ohio, proclaim its readiness te drop old 
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men it sends to Washin 
last. vote there shall be cast” 
dom. It will send no more fugi : f 
out a legal trial. It will sweep Slavery out of 
every nook and corner where the General Govern- 
ment has jurisdiction, imprison it within its fif- 
teen States, and surrownd it there with triple 
bands of steel, It will ‘establish justice, promote. 
ranquillity, and secure the blessings of 'y to 
itself and to its posterity. This the United 
States will do, if they have retained the spirit 
of their founders. if not, a the 
Republic, for its days are num Sugh, a 
gigantic Confederacy of crime as it 
otherwise become, never existed elsewhere, can- 
- exists here, and ought not to exist any- 
where. 


This the United Stages will do, “if they have 
retained the spirit of their founders,” and if 
the Whig and Democratic masses, represented 
by such journals as the Journal and Atlas of 
Albany, the T'ribune and Post of New York, 
will now give up their mutual strife, acknowl- 
edge the paramount importance of the Slavery 
iesue, and, recognising the absolute necessity of 
union among the voters of the Free States, 
unite in a Party of Freedom, for the resoue of 
the Federal Government from the domination 
of the Slave Power. If they will not do thie, 
then we say, too, “God help the Republic, for 
its days are numbered! ” ; 
As a matter of fact, we know that there are 
Whigs and Democrats in New York ready for 
such a union. Qa the Democratic side, we 
point to Benjamin F,. Bur ter and Preston 
Kinc—on the Whig side, to the editors of the 
New York T'ribune, themselves a host. Why 
will not these liberal men, who see clearly the 
necessitieg of the hour, whose convictions of 
present duty are strongef than recollections of 
ancient strife, prepare the way for such a union 
in New York as is now in progress in Ohio? © 
For ourselves, we care not who are to be the 
leaders, who the men of mark, who, the stand- 
ard-bearers, in this great Party of Freedom; 
which ought to be formed, and which, we fer- 
vently hope, is in process of formation. Let 
it throw Compromise to the winds, let it be out 
and out against Slavery, let it demand all 
that the Constitution authorizes, and take 
nothing less; let it boldly proclaim its purpote 
to place the Federal Government on the side 
Liberty, as it is now forced on the side of Sla- 
very, and we shall not stop to inquire “who 
shall be greatest,” or to dispute about metaphy- 
sical abstractions and subtleties. 








THE CLOSING SCENE. 


The enforcement of the Fugitive Act in the 
case of Burns, required the whole power of the 
Federal Government. The marines at Boston, 
and the United States troops at New York and 
at Portsmouth, N. H., were ordered to the 
scene of action, and took possession of the Court 
House and Court Square. For the time, the 
whole city was under the power of the stand- 
ing army of the United States. Never before 
did the sovereignty of a State appear s0 insig- 
nificant, never before did the doctrine of State 
Rights, hypocritically magnified by the sham 
Democracy, appear such a mockery. The 
Court House was a Bastile, the city was in a 
state of siege for one week. 

As the last act of the drama was about to 
open, on the morning of the 2d, Court Square 
was cleared, a six-pounder from the Navy Yard 
was stationed to guard the main entrance of 
the Court House, the Federal troops were 
drawn up in hostile array, and, to overawe the 
People, the artillery detachment performed va- 
rious evolutions ! 

Orders were then given to clear tho street 
leading to the wharf, where was stationed a 
United States revenue cutter, ready to receive 
the unfortunate prisoner. By one o’clock, the 
United States troops had succeeded in opening 
a clear passage ; and at half past two the fugi- 
tive was carried to the cutter by the Marshal 
and his gang of two hundred men, armed with 
swords and pistols, and by 1,200 United States 
soldiers, all under cover of a nine-pounder, 
which commanded the length of the street! 

And thus was the Fugitive Slave Act en- 
forced. 

Suppose Southern People weigh the conse- 
quences of this transaction? Is this offensive 
interposition of the Federal Power, within a 
sovereign State, a safe precedent? Is this con- 
stant resort to a Standing Army, to enforce 
an odious Federal enactment, favorable to the 
stability of republican institutions? When the 
People of the Free States, forgetting all their 
divisions, shall have united, and assumed the 
possession of the Federal Government, and an 
Anti-Slavery Administration shall have com- 
miand of the army and navy, how will they 
like the precedents furnished by Pro-Slavery 
Administrations? 

Mr. Suttle has got his fugitive back, but at 
what cost? How many Northern People have 
been conciliated? How much opinion has 
been manufactured in favor of the Fugitive 
act? How much of the opposition to the Ne- 
braska Bill, and the Slave Power which dic- 
tated it, has been disarmed? How many Con- 
servatives have been won to the Cause of the 
slaveholders? Their old allies in Boston hung 
their heads for shame. Not a voice was heard 
in apology for an act, whose enforcement is 
felt as.a disgrace and humiliation. All over 
the free States, the indignation aroused by the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, has been 
blown into a flame by this last demonstration. 

We ask, in all earnestness, is it decent, is it 
safe, is it Democratic, to keep on the Statute 
Book, an act so revolting to the States in which 
it is intended specially to operate, that it is im- 
possible to enforce it, unless at the point of the 
bayonet, with the whole military power of the 
Federal Government, amidst tumult and blood- 
shed? It needs no prophetic eye to foresee 
that, if this thing is to be continued, the Fed- 
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resisting authority and speaking evil 
dignities, which savored somewhat of sedi- 
tion ; indeed, it is safe to say that “Trearon” 
began to “fester” in Boston eo far back as 
the year 1764, when a town meeting of ite citi- 
zens protested against Grenville’s scheme of 


mended a combination of the Célonies in de- 
fence of their common interests. It broke out 
into an “ eruption” the next year, when stamps 
prepared in Great Britain, by order of the Cen- 
tral Power, were sent to Government officials 
in the Colonies, to sell them. There was a 
great elm in Boston, which the seditious oppo- 
nents of the Stamp Act styled “ Liberty Tree,” 
under which they concocted their treason- 
able schemes, and on whose branches they 
sometimes hung efligies of persons conspicuous 
Inflamed to 
desperation, one day, by the seditious ha- 
frangues of self-styled patriots, the Liberty men 
went straightway to the house of Oliver, Sec- 
retary of the Colony, stamp-distributor for 
Maseachueetts, pulled down a small building 
intended for a stamp-cflice, and frightened the 
offisial into a resignation. The pestiferous 
preachers were also at work. Jonathan May- 
hew, @ congregational minister, descended 
from his exalted place, to dabble in the dirty 
waters of politics, and preached a sermon 
against the Stamp Act, taking for his text, 
“IT would they wore even cut off, that trouble 
me !”” 

{t is even suspected that Boston was the 
birthplace of that notorious order, called 
“Sons of Liberty,” which everywhere busied 
itself in stirring up “sedition.” Meantime, 
“Treason” continued to “fester,” and there 
was another “eruption” in 1768. Certain 
Government officials, attempting to enforce 
some severe regulations of the Administration, 
on commerce, were obliged to seek shelter un- 
der cover of a company of British artillery, and 
a town meeting in Faneuil Hall demanded 
from the Governor the removal of the ship of 
war from the harbor. 

To put down this “seditious” spirit, the 
Government ordered two regiments of soldiers 
from Halifax and two from Ireland, but the 
People, getting wind of it, sent ont a notice for 
a convention of delegates from all the towns in 
the Province, to be held in Boston in ten days, 
advising all persons not provided with arms to 
procure them at once. After this, the troops 
arrived, and General Gage undertook to have 
them “quartered” at the expense of the town 
people, in accordance with instructions from 
the Home Government; but the “ seditious” 
town set the instructions at defiance, refused 
them “lodging, bedding, firing,” and the Gen- 
eral was obliged to support them as he could. 
The English aristocracy hereupon was as much 
incensed as the Examiner is now, and de- 
nounced Boston as “ factious and rebellious.” 
Franklin wrote home—‘“ Every man in Eng- 
land regards himself as a piece of a sovereign 
over America, seems to jostle himself into the 
throne with the King, and talks of our subjects 
in the Colonies.” a: 

The soldiery of the Government being sta- 
tioned in the street and about Faneuil Hall, to 
overawe the People, they became subject to all 
kinds of annoyances; and at last a collision 
took place, in which several “ seditious, law- 
breaking ” citizens were killed. Forthwith the 
misguided People assembled in town meeting, 
resolved that the troops must be removed, and 
appointed a committee to wait upon the Goy- 
ernor and the General, and make known their 
demands. Strange to say, the treasonable 
requisition was ptomptly complied with—the 
troops were removed. 

So Treason continued to “ fester,” till the last 
great “ eruption ”—when fifty “seditious” per- 
sons, disguised as Mohawks, boarded the tea 
vessels in Boston harbor, on the evening of De- 
cember 16, 1773, and in the course of two hours 
emptied three hundred and forty-two chests of 
toa into the water. 


Thas, for ten year?, was Boston trained to se- 
dition and law-breaking, and what is very cu- 
rious, Virginia admired her deeds, responded 
to her appeals, and pledged the lives and prop- 
erty of its citizens to sustain her! The secret 
of this was— Boston was committed to the death 
against the exercise of arbitrary, unconstitu- 
tional power by the Administration in Eng- 
land. It was loyal, willing to obey just laws, 
but determined to maintain its rights against 
ucurpation. This was why the Virginians of 
that day loved her, and stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with her. Patrick Henry was himself as “se- 
ditous and law-breaking” as Hancock or Adams. 
There was no time, during that whole period, 
when a repeal of the unconstitutional laws of 
the Government, would not have allayed dis- 
content, suppressed sedition, proved a complete 
remedy for Treason. 

Grenville vindicated the Stamp Act, as the 
Government officials now vindicate the Fugi- 
tive Act. The noble Pitt denounced it, and 
denied its constitutionality. Grenville retort- 
ed, by charging upon the opposition of Pitt 
and his friends, the tumults, and violent resist- 
ance of the Americans. In the spirit of cer- 
tain Pro-Slavery Senators of this day, he ex- 
claimed—“ The seditious spirit of the Colonies 
owes its birth to the faction in this House.” 
What said the fearless Pitt—what were his 
opinions of the agitations and tumults aroused 
by unconstitutional and odious acts of Govern- 
ment? ; 

“A charge fs brought agai ntle 
sitting in this f ing birth sedition 
in America. 
have spoken their 
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To save and bless his erring specios, came. 

The one prevailed o’er Europe’s Congueror— 
The other triumphed over Sin and Death: ~ 
Which was the Hero? Who’s the nobler man? 


Which did the richer legacy bequeath ? 

Eternity alone can fully tell, ~ 4 

When the dread Jupcr shall part the heirs of Heaven 
and Hell! - 

—— * 

* It is’so ing peculiar in the hand of Provi- 
dence, that be John and Charles Wesley family had 
the offer of a large ite, but, fearing the temptation 

“of es, dec ing it. The offer was then 
made to another , or Wellesley family, of 
which Arthur was the st son, and was accept- 
ed. It was this pr y and title, inherited by an 


° brother, which brought Arthur into public em- 
P itso very young. I have never doubted that 
he talents of Jo:n Wesley were equal to those of 
Arthur Wellesley, though exercised in a different oc- 
eupation. But what a change. and what a misfor- 
tune in the world, if Jchn Wesley had lived the rich 
Duke, in a formal, political religion, without a ser- 
mon; or a book, or any religious act of his, in the 
world !— Advocate of Peace. , 


INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVEN- 
TION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


This Convention met in Boston, at the Music 
Hall, on the 31st ult. A vast audience was in 
attendance, and the interest of the proceedings 
was enhanced by the scene then being enacted 
at the Court House. 

* Mr. Bird, chairman of the State Commitice, 
calling the Convention to order, said that it 
was not its purpose to operaie specially upon 
the Fugitive Case, but to organize the Anti- 
Slavery sentiment of the Commonwealth, and 
make it effectual against the Slave Power. 
While the Committee on Nominations was 
preparing a list of cflicers, Joshua R. Giddings 
was loidly called for. He responded in a brief 
speech, in which, after some pungent allusions 
to the trial going on in sight of Bunker Hill, 
he spoke encouragingly of the prcspects of the 
Anti-Slavery Cause. 

“Even men, unexpected, stood up in the 
halls of Congress and represented this feeling. 
There were no better men there than Kittredge 
and Morrison of New Hampshirc—they are 
even almost ready to swear they never belong- 
ed to the Democratic party. There was one 
univereal feeling at Washington among North- 
ern men for unanimous action upon the Slave- 
ry question. He never himself felt more con- 
fident of the speedy triumph of free sentiment 
than at the present time, though he never 
heretofore had seen an instance where the 
Nationa! Executive had set himeelf against the 
wishes of the North without success. He then 
alluded by instances to the powerful influence 
that the Administration exercised in behalf of 
the Nebraska bill. He recommended the dri- 
ving out of these men from the highest to the 
lowest, by uniting our votes upon only those 
known to be liberty-loving men. Congressmen 
have been bought and sold at a much cheaper 
se than black men are knocked off in the 

outh.” 

The Committee on Nominations reported a 
list of cflicers for the Convention, which was 
unanimously accepted. Theophilus P. Chand- 
ler, of Boston, was chosen President, assisted 
by numerous Vice Presidents; and, on taking 
the chair, made a few stirring remarks. 

A Committee on Resolutions haying been 
appointed, John P. Hale, in response to an en- 
thusiastic call, addressed the mecting. He 
called upon the Convention to pass no new res- 
olutions, but enforce the old ones. Boston, in 
1768, when she had but 2,000 people, passed a 
resolution that the Stamp Act should not be 
enforced—and it was not énforced. Much had 
been said about resort to violence. The vio- 
lence he recommended was the violence of the 
ballot-box. 

“Tf we have any purpose, let us enforce it at 
the ballot-box. Lotus not longer suffer this 
institution to tyrannizo over us under the 
shadow: of Bunker Hill. If the spirits of the 
departed have any cognizance over what is 
transpiring here, what must be the feelings of 
those who, on the 17th of June, 1775, vindica- 
-ted their sincerity by their death, when told 
that the shaft erected over their bones, as the 
sun strikes it, sends its shadow over a city, 
where the habeas corpus and“all other safe- 
gvards of liberty are trampled in the dust.” 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following : 

“ Resolved, That in this crisis, when liberty 
seems doomed to utter destruction, unless the 
whole North is rallied to her defence, the Free 
Democracy are willing to relinquish all party 
consideratione, to forget all past hostilities, to 
disregard all minor differences, to sacrifice 
everything but their principles, in order to se- 
cure an effectual union of trae men against the 
mighty conspiracy of slaveholders and dough- 
faces that now threatens to overthrow the 
peace, the honor, and the Free lastitutions of 
the country. 

“ Resolved, That so much of the Kansas and 
Nebraska Act as abrogates the Missouri Com- 
promise, must be repealed. 

“ Resolved, That Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, must be abolished. é 

“ Resolved, That Slavery must be prohibited 
in all the Territories of the United States, both 
in those to be acquired and in those already 
established. 

“ Resolved, That all new States must be free 


States. 

“ Resolved, That Cuba, if it comes into the 
Union, must come in free, 

“ Resolved, That the independence of Hayti 
must be acknowledged. 

“ Resolved, That the rights of our colored 
oan going to other States, must be pro- 
tecte , 


« Resolved, That every man has a right to 
himself, and therefore n0-man can own another 


“ Resolved, That the Fugitive Slave Bill is 
destitute of every attribute of justice or hu- 
manity, is at war with the spirit of Liberty, 
with the principles of Law, with the purposes 
of the Constitution, with the best feelings of 
mankind, and ought therefore to be at once 
forever repealed. 

“ Resolved, That Massachusetts has the con- 
stitutional right, and it is her imperative duty, 
to enact laws which shall personal 
freedom of alt her citizens, and seoure the 
right of trial by jury under all circumstances 
involving the question of human liberty.” 

Mr. Giddings then. took the floor, and ad- 
dressed the Convention in a speech, not yet 
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and sometime talking loudly of disunion, 
late, however, there is more talk in the Soy»), 
of nationality. The nation now annexes slay, 
territory, extends the area of slavery. and 
catches and restores fugitives from «|; 


slaveholders cannot spare them. The Unio, 


“A PLAN FOR FBEEDOM”—“souaTreR 8uY 
EREIGNTY.” 


At the last session of the Logislatuy ,; 
Massachusetts, an act of incerporatio; wan 
granted for an “Emigrant Arp Society.” 4, 
corporators being Benjamin. C. Clark, |... 
Livermore; Charles Allen, Isaac Davie. i 


Hazewell, Alexander H. Bullock, Henry \; 


Samuel G. Howe, James Holland, Moses {Kiy, 
ball, James D. Green, Francis W. Bird, (5. 


Rich, their associates, successois, and assigns 


settle the Western Territorice, thereby props. fl 
gating Freedom and I'ree Labor. 
stock is not to exceed $5,000 000, to be jp 


more than $20,000 be invested in rea! cstat. 


“Sec. 3. The capital stock of said corporaticy 
shall be divided into shares of $100 each: }; | 
no more than $4 on the share shall be asecso} 
duting the year 1854, and no more than |) 
on the share shall be aszesicd in any one year 


“See. 4. At all mestings of the stockholi 
ere, each stockholder thall be entitled to 
one yote foreach share held by him: provide; 
that. no stockholder shall be entitled to 
more than fifty votes on shares held by himse! 
nor more than fifty votes by proxy.” 

May 10th, the Corporators met at the Six); 
House of Boston, and appointed Eli Thayer. 
A. H. Ballock, E. E. Hale, cf Worcester, Ric. & 
ard Hildreth, and Otis Clapp, of Boston, , 


From their report the Tribune copies the {i). | 
lowing extracte, showing the general objects «| 
the Association, and the mode by which th 


“REPORT. 
* * %: 


“The Emigrant Aid Company has been jn 
corporated to protect emigrants, as far as ma; 
be, from the inconveniences we have enumeri. 
ted. Its duty is to organize emigration to ily 
West, and bring it into a system. This duty 
which should have been attempted long ago, s 
particularly essential now, in the critica; » 
sition of the western Territories. ; 
“The Legislature has granted a charter & 


This capital is not to exceed $5,000,000. 1 & 
no single year are assessments to 2 large: | 
amount than ten per cent. to be called {i 
The corporators believe that if the Company | 
be organized at once, as soon as the eubscrij. 
tion to the stock amounts to $1,000 .000, th 
annual income to be derived from that amoun 
and the subsequent subscriptions, may be 
appropriated as to render most essential ge 
vice to the emigrant; to plant a free State in 
Kansas, to the lasting advantago of the cout- 
try; and to return a very 
the stockholders npon thoi 
* By, Pane 


“To accomplish the object in: view, it i 
recommended, ist, that the Direetors contrac: 
immediately with some one of the competing 
me CONVEVENCe of 26 (i() 
persons from the Northern and Middle state: 


shall select for their first settlement. 
“It is believed that passage may be obtained 


by individuals. We recommend that emigruat: 


price, and that they be forwarded in compaaic 
of two hundred, as they apply, at these reduced 


“2. [tis recommended that at such puints 


they shall at once construct a boarding-houwe 
or receiving house — in which three hundre! J 
persons may receive temporary accommods 
tion on their arrival—and that the number ¢ 
such houses be enlarged as necessity may dic- 
tate. The new comers or their families may 
thus be provided for, in the necessary inteiva! 


“3. It is recommended that the Dircctors 
procure and send forward steam caw-nnlle, J 
grist-mills, and such other machines as sbs! 
be of constant sérvice in a new settlement, | 
which cannot, however, be purchased or ca? 
ried out conveniently by individual eettlrs. 
Thess machines may be leased or run by t! 
At the same time, it is de 
sirable that a printing press be sent out, anda 
weekly newspaper established. This would |: 
the organ of the company’s agents ; would et 
tend informiation regarding its settlement, av! 


freedom and of good morals, which it is to ) 
hoped may characterize the State now to | 


“4. It is recommended that the compay* 
agents locate and take up for the compay) 
benefit the sections of land in which the bosré: 
ing-house and mills are located, and ao other & 
And further, that whenever the Territory sh*! F 
be organized as a free State, the Dircctorssi%" 
dispose of all ite interests, then replace by ‘2° 
sales the money Iaid.out, declare a dividend » [ 


“5, That they then select a new field, sod tutions.” Hee 
make similar arrangements for the settlemes' very would be 4 
and organization of another free State of th J and of his oath, 
Union. upon his brow. 

* * * * Ral: Be ot of the record,” 


“ Under the plan proposed, it will be butt" 
or three years before the Company can disp 
of its property in the Territory first occupicd~ J 
and reimburee itself for ita first expense. * 
that time—in a State of 70,000 inbabitacts" 
will possess several reservations of 64) #8" 
each—on which its boarding houses and ™'* 
stand—and the churches and school-hi 
which it has rendered necessary. From the F 
centres will the settlements of the State" § 
radiated. In others words, these points *" J 
then be the large commercial positions of 
new State. If there were only one suci—* 
value, after the region should he so far pe.) | 
wouibuntinpinepeenadiatient to the com pat} 
which sold it, besides restoring its origina! c+!" 
ital, with which to enable it to attempt th? | 


“Ibi rpcommended that a meeting of th | 
| stockholders be called on the first Wedveds! 


in Jun to organize the company for one year 
n Tink odtqorabors at this: time, make 


“script * to the stock and make any neces!) 
i gements. a 
. “SEti Taaver, for the Commiltee. 
A temporary organization was effected"! 
®|'the choice of Eli Thayer, of Worcester, a 
‘President, and Dr. Thomas H. Webb, of Bos” 
Secretary. A meeting was held to susta 


at Worcester, at which. encouraging owt 
| Were read from members of Congress. bo" 
‘of subscription were opened in Boston, Wor" 


In Washington, infioe 


New York, the friend 
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slavery, Territories—the owners of labor, r the labor. | F, Hallett, and Commissioner Loring, with di- 

The ers themselves; an Oligarchy of not more than eed Sebcdiglave. cathe Fin 2 

p Union four hundred thousand masters of slaves, or fastened 
twenty millions of People whose best interests | 
are trampled upon by Siavery. Let “tho Emi-' 
grant Aid Society” be everywhere welcomed | 
and sustained, and no time be lost in carrying: 
out its plane. es: 

But, let not emigrants who van help them- | | 
selves, await the operation of this Associstion..| 
Let them follow the example of the five hun-" 
dred Germans, who have already gone from 
Cincinnati to Kansas. That is the Territory 
first to settle. Secure Kansas, and Nebraska 
will be safe. Since we are to have “Squatter 
Sovercignty,” let us have free-limbed, free- 
souled, squatters. Let the freemen of the 
West, let the men of North Carolina, Kentuc- 
ky, and Missouri, who have been kept down 
¥ propa. by the crushing competition of Slave Labor, 
e Cay ital pour into the Territory, and establish Free 
0 be in Labor institutions, so that they may sit under 
fided not their own vines and their own fig-trees. 
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m, the 
tious Literary Gazette, the sensible 
rehensive Briranaia, the scber and respect- 
Christian Observer ; these are intermixed with 
and naval reminiscences of the United 
‘with the ag ors ge the Dublin Uni- 
Pe and for the People—in ots , New Monthly, raser’s, Tait’s,Aigsworth’s, 
free speech, free Fm ne Oar } ap food's, and Sporting azines, and of Chambers’ 
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ce, disregards their opinions, and abuses their con- and the new growth of the British colonies. 
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of the Methodist Church South, at ie 
slaves have long been to do the menial ser- 
vice of the mission. T slaves have been 
ept here in utter disregard of the Missowrt 
Compromise, by which Slavery was forever pro- 
hibited here. a ; 

It would seem, to a candid thinker, # difli- 
cult matter to conceive a er inconsistency 
than to go forth to preach Christianity to the 
heathen, and to carry slaves along to assist in 
the glorious work. Thus, while they would 4 
hold up the gospel, to the heathen with one 
hand, with the other they bind fast the yoke 
of bondage on the neck of the poor slave. 
How can they show any consistency in such 
a monstrous absurdity? On what grounds 
should one portion of the human family be 
degraded Gal hagtiteine’, to elevate and en- 
lighten another ? 

But, to come nearer to the point—Thomas 
Johnson, the superintendent of this slayehold- 
ing mission, by adroit management, was elect- 
ed, last fall, a Delegate to Congress from this 
Territory, or, rather, was sent to Washington 
to attend to matters pertaining to the various 
tribes of Indians here, preparatory to selling 
their lands and organizing a Territorial Gov- 
ernment. He has been at Washington during 
the present session of Congrees, where he has 


.| trade, was retained, though the vote upon the |. a pe ps age be ergs 
to take adyan own yep phe - 
bor, to rob it of territory; and it is said 
assurances were given that Spain had nothing 
to fear about Cuba. 

Intelligonce from the Falkland Islands state 
that the United States corvette Germantown 
had demanded from Her British Majesty’s bri 
Express some prisonors that the latter had 
detained, for trespassing on the British fishin 
grounds. The captain of the Express refu: 
to deliver them, when the captain of the Ger- 
mantown wrote an imperious demand for them, 
threatening that if not complied with, he 
would fire into the Express, and beat to quar- 
ters, and run his gune out. 

The captain of the Express, however, main- 
tained his position, and delivered up the pris- 
oners to the civil authorities, by whom they 
were fined. The affair is stated to have occa- 
sioned some acrid correspondencesbetween the 
United States Consul and British authorities, 
which has been forwarded to thoir respective 
Governments. 
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This was the position and purpose of the sages of 
the Revolution, and we, théir dopontiaatt la- 
bor to secure the of individual liberty and 


national liberty. 
tn y—a government by the : 
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gation, even of this rule, was 47 to 54.” 
|. That the missionaries of such a Church 
| should propagate and foster Slavery in Kansas, 
‘| or anywhere else, is precisely what might be’ 
expected. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PROTEST OF THE PRESBYTE- 
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Tue Bexis at Mancuester, Pawtucket, 
and other places in New England, were tolled, 
when it was announced that Burns was given 


up. 

Five Hunprep Ministers held a Conven- 
tion in Boston during the late proceedings in 
that place, and after conferring upon the pres- 
ent condition of the country, resolved to take 
measures for uniting and organizing the reli- 
gious sentiment of all denominations against 
Slavery. 
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The following Protest against the action of 
the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, New 
School, now in session at Philadelphia, upen 
the subject of Slavery, was read: 

‘Protest on the Subject of Slavery.—The un- 
dersigned tfully protest against the 

action of the General Assembly upon the re- 
port of the Committee on Bills and Overtures 
of several Presbyteriés relative to the subject 
of slavery; because that action, under the cir- 
| Ou is virtually saying to the Presby- 
teries in the slaveholding States, that the action 
of the last ing General Assembly, in re- 
questing “ distinct and full statements ” touch- 
ing the three points there specified, is not ap- 
proved by this General Assembly, and that the 
present Assembly is satisfied with the neglect 
and refusal to answer those inquiries, and does 
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Unirep States Senator rrom Massacnv- 
seTTs.—The Governor has appointed Hon. Ju- 
lius Rockwell, of Pittsfield, United States Sena- 
tor, in place’of Hon. Edward Everett, resigned. 
Mr. Rockwell has been a Representative in 
Congress from Berkshire county, and Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 
He is an Anti-Slavery Whig. 
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Tants to 


SPAIN. 


The English papers contain the following: 
“The Spanish Government has sent in an 


edgo, art, and refinement. I will never believe 
that these can be uncongenial to the mind of 
any human being, if his confidence is secured 
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The Tribune says: 

“1t will be seen that a meeting of the stock- 
holders is to be held on the first Wednesday of 
June, at Boston. Meantime, subseriptions can 
be made hy those whd desire to do e0, at the 
office of this paper, either by letter or im per- 
son. The co-operation of the friends of the en- 
terprise in this city is earnestly desired, and a 
gentleman from Massachusetts is now in town 
for the purpose of obtaining it. It is expected 
that, after the permanent organization of the 
company is effected, on the 7th of June, public 
meetings will be held in Boston and this city, 
and elsewhere, to further the objects of the un- 
dertaking. The spirit which has been aroused 
throughout the free States by the perfidy of 
our rulers, is such that we cannot entertain a 
doubt that, under proper auspices, the society 
in question will not only enlist the co-operation 
of our principal cities, but that of the innumer- 
able flourishing towns and villages scattered 
throughout the free States.” 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tne WeEsTMInsteR Review for April, 1854. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by Taylor 
& Maury, Washington, D. C. 

The contents of this number are—Results of 
the Census of 1851; Manners aad Fashions ; 
Archbishop Whately, on Christianity ; Crimi- 
nal Legislation and Prison Discipline ; Lord 
Campbell as a Writer of History ; Schamyl, 
the Prophet Writer of the Caucasus; Thomas 
De Quincy and his Works; the Balance of 
Power in Europe ; Contemporary Literature. 
Epinpurgu Review for April, 1854. Published 

and for sale as above. 

Contents—Mormonism ; John Locke ; His- 
tory of French Protestant Refugees ; Memoirs 
of Moore; the National Gallery Report; Re- 
cent Italian Autobiographies ; the Judges on 
Codification ; Consumption of Food in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 


Biackwooo’s Epixypuren Macazine, April, 1854. 
Published and for sale as above. 

Contents—Commercial Results of a War 
with Russia; the Prophets of all Nations; the 
Quiet Heart; Chronological @uriosities; the 
Reform Bills of 1852 and 1854; the Blue Book 
and the Eastern Question ; Life in the Sahara; 
the Cost of the Coalition Ministry. 

The reader will see from the tables present- 
ed, that these British periodicals contain many 
articles on profoundly interesting subjects. 


((>> We lately received a fine collection of 
Music, from Horace Waters, No. 333 Broad- 
way, New York, one of our most enterprising 
music publishers. Among the pieces, are “the 
Modern Belle,” a favorite of the Hutchinson 
family, arranged for the Piano ; “the Baltimore 
Clipper Valse,” by Juttiun; “Angel Whis- 
pers,” as sung by Mrs. Bostwich; “O, I’se so. 
wicked!” as sung by Mrs. C. C. Howard; the 
“Tournament Gallop,” &s. 


For the National Era. 
THS NEBRASKA BILL—NO. 3. 


MR. DOUGLAS'S LETTER TO MR. BURKE—HIS 
DENIAL THAT HE PROPOSES. TO REVIVE AND 
RE-ESTABLISH SLAVERY—INDIAN WRONGS. 

_Mr. Douglas, the ostensible author of the 
bill, but, if | am rightly informed, the ostensi- 

ble only—the scheme haying, in fact, had a 

Cabinet origin—has likewise written a letter. 

More daring, and at the same time more dis- 

creet, than his compeer, he eschews argument, 

and deals only in bold assertion and angry de- 

nunciation. , 

He affirms that it is malicious falsehood 
that he proposes to carry slavery into the Ter- 
ritories ; that, go fur from that, the bill declares, 
and, indeed, it is a part of the record/ that it 
does not touch slavery at all, legielates it nei- 
ther in nor out; but pro simply to estab- 
lich in thé Territories “the ¢ fundamental 
principle of Democracy and free institutions, 
which lies at the basis of our creed,” and 
“ trusts the people with the great, sacred, fun- 
damental right of preseribing their own insti- 
tutions.” He even ayows that to establish sla- 
very would be “a violation of the Constitution, 
and of his oath,” and “fix the brand of infamy” 
upon his brow. He denounces, as “a falsi 
of the record,” and “a calumniator,” an old 
and distinguished Democratic leader in New 
Hampshire, for saying—and declares that every 
soul ought to be branded with those names, 
who shall dare to say—that the effect of the 
bill will be to “revive and re-establish slavery ;” 
and he applies in this letter, as he did in the. 
Senate, to all such statements, the epithets, 
“fraud,” “ falsehood,” “wicked and unpardon-' 
able slander.” v 

The people of the United States, from an 
carly period, 
dians against unlicensed re, i 
upon their lands, and the innumerable frau 
and injuries to which they would be consta 
exposed, if the intercourse of whites ¥ 
were not limited and regt 


have had laws to protest the -In- | *™ 


and his affections won by justice and benefi- 
cence. I once knew a dispenser of instruction 
and charity, who was sent by the Quakers 
among = ‘ be — = ecu 

eatl oved and respected by them. Ona 
visit Ab his white ee athoaar at chat by 
his wife, he was asked if he was not afraid to 
leave her behind, during so long an absence 
“No,” he replied, “there are six Indians in the 
house with her.” Gerrit Smith, that. noble 
friend of his kind, told me, many years ago, 
that he had Indian neighbors, who were skill- 
ful, industrious, and prosperous farmers ; and 
he esteemed them among the honestest of men. 
Their word was as good as a bond. 

It would be natural that the authors of such 
crimes should feel a remorse so deep and cor- 
roding that life would become a burden, and 
every bush seem a minister of justice, and that 
they would long to quit the light of heaven and 
the converse of men, to be hidden under the 
earth which their crimes have polluted. . 

Unhappily, it is far otherwise. They thrive 
by crime, and often glory in it. A respectable 
neighbor of mine, a returned Californian, gave 
me, within a few days ago, the following nar- 
rative: A murder and robbery was committed 
Within the mining grounds at Shasta. The 
murderers were traced to an Indian village. 
No attempt was made to ascertain the guilty 
individuals, much less to investigate the cir- 
cumstances and the provocation, if any there 
were. An expedition was immediately got up, 
marched, to the village, and massacred indis- 
criminately all the men. One of the party, on 
his return, boasted of this as his share in the 
achievements of the day: He saw an old man 
standing in the door of his cabin ; he leve!led 
his rifle, and shot him. He fell backwards, 
within the hut. The assassin, having reloaded 
his gun, advanced cautiously, apprehensive that 
there might be other Indians, capable of de- 
fence, concealed there. On reaching the door, 
he se ante “a = the _ man, oes a young 

irl supporting him in her arms. He poked 
his rifle to the old man’s head and ret g out 
his brains, and they spattered in the girl’s face. 

Such things re continually occurring there, 
and in Texas, Utah, and Oregon ; but they at- 
tract less attention and excite less interest in 
this pious, speculating, and slave-driving, 
Christian country, than the annual slaughter 
and packing at Cincinnati. 

1 observe, with grief, but without much sur- 
prise, that a Senator of the United States, from 
lowa, has recently boasted, in his place, that 
he has alwaya treated Mr. Jefferson’s law, to 
prevent intrasion upon Indian territory, with 
contempt. His words are reported as follows: 

“There was @ law passed in Jefferson’s time, 
against settling in Indian territories, and yet 
he and the senior Senator from Wisconsin had 
violated it nearly one half of their lives. His 
father had not only gone on Indian territory, 
but had built forts to protect the settlements, 
and had often loaded guns to protect them. 
The people of the Territories would not be con- 
trolled by such prohibitions.” 

« Built forts on Indian territory to protect 
the settlements!” So the settlements were on 
Indian territory, too! regia it was that, 
and that only, which made the forte necessary. 
“Had often loaded guns!” How dainty and 
diabolical! Here is an index to history. Is 
there none who is capable and willing to fur- 
nish us with the volume? Bluck Hawk is gone, 
and cannot enlighten er din this singutar and 
interesting avowal may the means of throw- 
ing new light and new lustre upon his history 
and his name. 

While I was writing some general observa- 
tions upon our relation to the Aborigines, | 
little expected that proof and illustration from 
such a source would come to my hand before 
I rose from the table! It was natural that 
such a person should go for oppression in gen- 
eral, for the violation of compact, and the 


between the vices. That law of Jefferson was 
enacted simply to enforce treaties, into which 
Washington and his successors had entered 
with the Indians, with the express approba- 
tion of both Houses of Congress—treaties by 
which we had obtained immense and invalua- 
ble grants of territory, on condition of guaran- 
tying to the grantors forever the exclusive and 
unmolested and enjcyment of that 
which they reserved. — 

The Puritans, adopting for their pattern the 


cluding thé Puritans, were given for theirs. 
Between the piety of the one and the impiety 
of meager have had — 
fate. They have ground between the up- 
‘per and the nether millstone. belp tae bore 
true to their prejudices, and both false to their 
treaties ; i pickers Pro 

pram, see the only adequate 


TNoveh now roots the lack * wall 
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would not a flock of 
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not deem them even of sufficient importance to 
the peace or purity of the Church to repeat the 
request for an answer at the next General As- 
sembly ; also, because it will and must be con- 
strued into a willingnoss to cease all direct 
offort to disconnect itself from the sin of slave- 
ry, and in this particular is.a receding from 
the high and laudable position heretofore as- 
sumed; and for the further reason that it places 
this branch of the Christian Church in the ap- 
parent position of diminishing its efforts to 
eradicate a great and growing evil, at the very 
period when the efforts for its extension and 
ee eam are strongest and most reprehensi- 
le, as well as unscrupulous, and when there 
is, also, the best prospect for the labors of the 
Church to be successful, and has the appear- 
ance of being willing to abandon the field, 
rather than stem the flood of iniquity rolling in 
updn the Church and the country. 
The Protest was signed by twenty-eight 
members. After some discussion, the Protest 
was ordered to be entered upon the minutes. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
THE DOMINICAN INTRIGUE AND THE DOMINI- 
CAN COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. William L. Cazneau has published a 
letter in the Herald of this city, in which he 
admits the material portions of our statement. 
made a few days since, in reference to the in- 
trigue on foot for the recognition of the negro 
republic of Dominica. He admits that he was 
sent to St. Domingo by the Administration, and 
that his object was, and is, to assist the Domin- 
ican republic in obtaining “its deserved and 
honored place in the family of free American 
States.” 

We have now the authority of tho Commis- 
sioner himself for saying, that the acquisition 
of Dominica. was the object of his mission last 
‘winter, and is a part of the avowed policy of 
the present Administration ; the resclution of 
which Mr. Douglas gave notice a few days since 
in the Senate, being the most recent stage in 
the proceedings. 

e are glad to have this admission from so 
competent a witness as Mr. Cazneau, for it re- 
lieves*the press and public men from the tedious 
task of disputing about the truth of our state- 
ments, and puts them at once to the considera- 
tion and discussion of the proposed policy of 
the Government. 

Now, we repeat what we believe we have al- 
ready stated, that we have no objection what- 
ever to the recognition of Dominica, provided 
it be made upon a principle and under a gen- 
eral law Covering all similar applications. We 
do object to her admission upon any other 
terms, and e&pecially upon the terms which, 
we perceive, are to be set up as a ground for 
excepting Dominica from a rule of legislation 
which is rigorously enforced against the neigh- 
boring Empire of Hayti and the more distant 
Colony of Liberia. If the President and Sen- 
ate of the United States are prepared to rec- 
ognise the independence-of all Governments de 
facto, without inquiring into pending interna- 
tional disputes, we.say very well; or, if they 
are disposed to except from the operation of 
the rule those Governments which are under 
the rule of Africans or the descendents of Af- 
ricans, why, the rule is illiberal and impolitic, 
but still it is consistent, and perhaps the coun- 
try might sustain them; but the country will 
not sustain them in recognising one negro Gov- 
ernment,'and refusing the like courtesy to anoth- 
er which has ten times the population, and 
with which the United States has more than 
twenty times the commerce.~ 

We infer from Mr. Cazneau’s letter, that it 
is the intention of the Dominican party to 
claim that Dominica and Hayti are under the 
control of different races, and that it is the in- 
terests of whites for which they are so much 
concerned. In reply to our statement that 
the Dominican is not less a negro Government 
than the Haytien, he says: 

“I¢ (the Evening Post) ought to know, that 
there is not a negro in the Dominican Cabinet 
cr Congress, and that in none of the Spanish 
American States is a smaller number of color- 
ed officials.” 

Mr. Cazneau and ourselves may differ about 
the use of the word “negro.” We used it in 
its common acceptation in the United States, 
as applying to all who are under civil disabili- 
ties of any kind from their African blood. It 
is not customary among those whom we ad- 
dressed, to distinguish so nicely between the 
negroes and the colored classes, because they 
all stand on a par before the law, and have 
felt. with equal rigor the pressure of that inter- 
national policy of our Government in reference 
to Africans, to which we have referred. 

We presume Mr. Cazneau will not pretend 
that President Santana is a white man, or that 
President Bacz, whom Santana succeeded, was 
& white man. We me no one understood 
us as saying that the President of Dominica, or 
his Cabinet, were aboriginal or pure-blooded 
Africans; neither do we understand Mr. Caz- 
neau to say or believe that there is a full-blood- 
ed white man holding any post of political re- 
about‘the Dominican Government. 
if he has been there, as well as we, 
that its affairs are as much—quite as much— 
under the control of men of color, as the Ad- 
ministration at Washington is under the con- 


85 | trol of whites. 


i hoger eed apa knows—or if he does not, 
-we know what is equally material to this ques. 
‘fion—-that in all Damine 


a, with a population. 


been using all his influence to secure the pas- 
sage of Douglas’s Nebraska bill; and he has 
not ecrupled to make unfair statements, to pro- 
mote his ends. He is using his utmost endeay- 
ors to induce those Indians to sell out their 
lands entire—a thing which they are very un- 
willing to do, and which would be very dis- 
astrous to their best interests. 

They have emigrated, to make room for the 
white man, until they can go no further. 
There are no lands suitable for them. Most 
of the vast region between this and the Rocky 
Mountains is a barren degert, and wholly un- 
fit for cultivation. These Indians are disposed 
to sell all the land they do not need; but they 
wish to be allowed to remain here in peace 
and quiet, for they know not where to go. But 
this Christian missionary would send them 
away, does he care whither? It is believed 


( that he intends to secure to himself a fat por- 


tion of these poor Indians’ lands. And he 
would plant Slavery here; yes, has introduced 
it here, in violation of the laws of the land. 
And yet, we are to beli¢ve that he is a minis- 
ter of the Gospel of Christ. 

Friends of Freedom! Help! If ye ever 
intend to fight for Liberty, buckle on your ar- 
mor, for the time is at hand. 

RicHarD MENDENHALL,, 
Mission Teacher. 

Friends’ Shawnee Mission, 

Kansas Territory, 5th mo. 14, 1854. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Asia arrived at Now York yes- 
terday, bringing Liverpool dates of May 20th, 
and 162 passengers. 

The Arctic struck on Tuscan Rock on Thurs- 
day morning, and was obliged to put back to 
Liverpool, and will probably be ready for sea 
in a week. Her passengers waited for her. 

A despatch dated Paris, May 18, states that 
Revel had been bombarded by Napier. The 
report is considered unreliable. 

The Russian fleet had left Helsingfors, to 
join the division lying at Cronstadt. 


The Cologne Gazette says the Emperor of 


Russia had had a relapse of illness. The inhab- 
itants of St. Petersburgh were obliged to find 
quarters for the troops, and there are in the 
environs of the city 20,000 Cossacks. 

It is stated that the Russian Government 
has insured the Greek Government a subscrip- 
tion of 1,000,000 drachmas per month. It is 
also stated that the Greek Government had 
granted letters of marque to the pirates who 
at present infest the Levant. 

Napier lay twenty-five miles from Cronstadt, 
to intercept the Russian fleet from Helsingfors. 

The Turkish fleet had entered the Black sea, 
to destroy all the Russian positions on the Cir- 
cassian coast. 

The plan of the campaign resolved upon by 
the allies was said to be the invasion of Rus- 
sia proper. 

The Turks had achieved two victories on the 
Danube. 

The position of Austria was decidedly hos- 
tile to Russia. She had called out 100,000 
men to defend the frontier from the Russians. 

It was reported that the Vienna Conference 
was to be received on the basis of the Austro- 
Prussian and Anglo-French Alliance. 

The difficulty between Spain and the United 
States excites great attention. Mr. Soulé has 
sent a meéSsenger in the Asia, with despatches 
to the Government. — 

Liverpool, May 20.—Tho cotton market 

has been dull, at @ decline of 1-16d.a i¢d. in 
middling and lower grades. 
* Breadstuffs were in active speculative de- 
mand, at an advance of 1s. 6d. a 2s. 6d. per 
barrel in flour, 2s. per quarter in corn, and 4d. 
per quarter in wheat. 

Consols closed at 891. 
quiet. 

Vienna, May 20.—A Government messenger 
reached Galatz on May 11, with reliable intel- 
ligence that Sebastopol had been bombarded 
for four days by the allied fleets. 

Bucharest, May 15.—The English steamer 
Tiger, of 16 guns, had stranded close to Odes- 
sa, and been captured by the Russians. Two 
other steamers went to her relief, and bombard- 
ed the Russian works, but with little effect. 

A general rising was expected in Monte- 
negro in favor of Russia. Six hundred Monte- 
negrins had made their way into Turkish ter- 
ritory, and killed a number of inhabitants. 

Colonel Salimen Bey had defeated tlie Rus- 
sians at Kradova. 

The Vienna Gazette states, that in conse- 
quence of the great concentration of troops on 
the northeastern and eastern frontiers of Aus- 
tria, 95,000 recruits had been raised. This 
measure was considered as a declaration of 
Austria not to be bullied by the Russians. 

The general depot of the Russian artillery 
and stores at Fort Chony has been burnt by 
the inhabitants, from a feeling of revenge. 

he loss is immense. 

A terrible fire occured at Constantinople on 
the 4th, which destroyed 400 houses. It caused 
immense panic and distress. 

Twenty Russian ships have been captured 
since the bombardment of Odessa. 

The Russians had commenced the bombard- 
ment of Silistria, with eighty pieces of cannon. 

The evacuation of Lesser Wallachia had 
been suspended. 

It is said that Prussia and Austria have made 
& proposition to Russia, which may be accept- 
Se England and France will decline it. 

‘The Russian troops were on the march from 


American stocks 


answer to Mr. Soulé, who has despatched the 
same by 8 special messenger to the United 
States. It is reported that the American Gov- 
ernment have offered to abandon all their reo- 
lamations against Spain, if the latter will 
cede her African possession, Melilla, to the 
United States.” 

The other news from Spain is of an interest- 
ing caste. Six thousand men are immediately 
to embark, in three divisions of two thousand 
each, for Porto Rico, there to be drafted for 
service, where wanted. This force will raise 
the garrison of Cuba to 30,000 of the best 
troops of Spain. 

A decree in the Madrid Gazette authorizes 
the firm of Zangronig & Co. to establish a line 
of eight steamers between Havana and Havre, 
or Liverpool, or any other ports of France and 
England. 

The Black Warrior Difficulty Settled —A 
Paris correspondent states that a functionary 
of the Spanish Department of Foreign Affairs 
left Madrid on the 11th of May, for the Uni- 
ted States, with a despatch to the Spanish 
Minister at Washington, containing a definite 
settlement of the difference in the case of the 
Black Warrior. It is further stated, that the 
fine of $6,000, imposed upon the Black War- 
rior by the Cuban authorities, has been remit- 
ted by the Spanish Government. 


THE BOSTON FUGITIVE CASE—CLOSING SCENES. 


We append a further account of yesterday’s 
proceedings : 

Boston, June 2.—The Mayor has issued a 
proclamation, urging the people to disperse, 
and warning them that he has given to Major 
Edmonds and the Chief of Police discretionary 
powers to sustain the laws, with all the mili- 
tary and civil forces at their command. 

‘welve M.—The American flag, draped in 
mourning, is displayed across State street. 

But for the United States troops, a desperate 
attempt at rescue would be ontlhet 


State troops extends from the Court House 
Square to the line of the wharf. In some cases, 
the pressure of the crowd, and their groans 
and hisses, have caused collisions. 

The colored pastor of thé Baptist church, 
and Burns’s counsel, took leave of him at: 12 
o’clock. 

There is full 20,000 persons in State and 
Court streets. Application has been made to 
the Mayor for privilege to toll the bells, which 
was refused. 

One o’clock.—Court street has been cleared 
of the mob, after much trouble, and all the 
streets leading into it are guarded by troops. 

Wm. Jones, a witness on the trial, has best 
arrested for using exciting language. 
taken up State street by the police, and enthu- 
siastically cheered all the way, whilst the po- 
lice were greeted with groans and hisses. 

Half past two o’clock—Burns, the fugitive, 
has just been taken from the Court House, under 
a guard of 200 men, armed with swords end 
pistols, being the Marshal’s special deputies, 


trvops, including the artillery detachment with 
& nine-pounder and a field-picce. 

The Boston Light Dragoons and Lancers fol- 
lowed, and the artillery and infantry compa- 
nies of the first brigade of State militia. 

Groans, hisses, and yells, were poured upon 
the line as it passed. 

Four o’clock.—Burns was escorted to the 
wharf between two and three o’clock, where he 
was put on board the steamer John Taylor, 
and conveyed to the revenue cutter Morris, 
lying in the stream, which was immediately 
towed to sea. He goes direct to Norfolk. He 
was escorted to the wharf by 1,200 troops, to- 
gether with 150 citizens, said to be the Bay 
State Club, each armed with a cutlass and re- 
volvers. No serious outbreak occurred, 

Six o’clock—The cutter Morris, Capt. Whit- 
comb, was at 614 o’clock 20 miles below, with 
Burns, the fugitive, on board, in charge of Dep- 
uty U. S. Marshal John H. Riley, and four as- 
sistants. Col. Suttle of Alexandria, and Mr. 
Brent of Richmond, are also on board the Mor- 
ris. The wind is fair. Burns is sea-sick. 

The U. S. artillery landed at Fort Independ- 
ence, and the marines at the Charlestown navy 
yard, on the steamer John Taylor, going down. 
When she returns from towing the cutter, she 
will bring them back to the city. All excite- 
ment is now allayed. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of 
poople in the streets through which Burns 
passed. At the corner of State and Washing- 
ton streets, a quantity of snuff, cowbage, and 
a bottle of _vitricl, were thrown among the 
troops. 

In the vicinity of the custom-house, a truck- 
man attempted to drive his team through the 
military line, when one of his horses, a valua- 
ble animal, was killed by a bayonet stab. The 
crowd cried “Shame!” and made a rush, 
when the commander of the company ordered 
the troops to fire. Col. Boyd, of the staff, how- 
ever, instantly countermanded the order. 

Several arrests were made, and three or four 
persons were badly hurt. A well- el- 
derly man was conveyed to the hospital, with 
his head cut open by @ sabre. John K. Hayes, 
captain of the police, resigned his office at 
noon, refusing to do duty in the slave case. 

In the adjoining towns the bells were tolled 
for an hour. 


Wisconsin.—The press breathes b 
irit of opposition to the 


Half past twelve o’clock.—A military line of 


He was 


together with threecompanies of United States 


Some time since, (say two months,) I sent 
two shillings to J. Clay Parker, Esq., Hagers- 
town, Maryland, agreeable to his card in the 
Era, in order to obtain the information he ad- 
vertised to impart, and I have wrote him once 
or twice since, but am still without his reply ; 
and, as [ think he is playing possum, let others 
beware how they get trapped. 

T. R, SrarxHovse. 

We hope it may turn out that Mr. Stark- 
house is mistaken. At all events, we publish 
what he says, for the benefit of Mr. Parker. 

Not long since, we received a similar com- 
plaint about Mr. Cook, an advertiser in Indi- 
ana. The complainant undertook, also, to cen- 
sure us for printing his advertisements. We 
do not plead guilty. Mr. Cook advertises a 
book, which he says is a compilation of all the 
receipts and secret ways of making money 
which have lately appeared in the newspapers, 
and he states his price. We see no more harm 

in advertising that book, than other books of 
receipts so often advertised by booksellers. 
| Readers of newspapers must jadge for them- 
| selves whether they will buy the books or not. 
| We do not know either of these advertisers; 
but, as they pay us our bills, we took it for 
granted they were honest. It is possible that 
their failure in the cases named to us, is owing 
to accident of some kind. If it can be shown 
that they are in the habit of receiving money, 
and then refusing to send in return what they 
ee in their advertisements, let it be shown. 
ublishers will no longer advertise for them, 
nor will the People be imposed upon. 


Panay wanes bane 





Another step in the subjugation of thé North 
is about being taken in this city, in which the 
State of Virginia appears as the complainant. 
The reader will recollect the discharge by ha- 
beas corpus of the Lemmon slaves, who were 
proved to have been voluntarily brought by 
their owner into this State. The slaves were 
subsequently freed by purchase. The State of 
Virginia now takes cffence at the law of the 
State of New York, which declares that slaves 
brought into our jurisdiction shall be free, and 
having got an appeal from the action of Judge 
Paine, sends up her attorney general to en- 
deavor to overthrow the local law of this State, 
and extend the local law of Virginia over us. 
It is hard to say what the slave power will not 
do; but we are tolerably confident that this at- 
tempt to legalize slaveholding in the Empire 
State will fail, The modest demand of Vir- 
ginia is, substantially, that slaveholders may 
bring their slaves to New York, go to Saratoga 
with them, and turn the white men of the State 
into a committee to watch them, and see that 
they do not run away from their masters. 
This is one of the first steps toward that glori- 
ous consummation looked for by Toombs, when 
he shall triumphantly call the roll of his slaves 
on Bunker Hill —N. Y. T'ribune. 

The case, we understand, is now before the 
Supreme Court of New York; whenee, if the 
decision be adverse to Virginia, it will be car- 
ried before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Important from Turkey. 

Battimore, June 3.—A letter of the latest 
date from Constantinople, received to-day, (per 
steamer Asia,) from a high functionary in that 
city, perfectly reliable, states that the financial 
condition of Turkey is miserable. She has al- 
ready exhausted her resources, and is unable to 
borrow money. 

The Government of the Sultan is growing 
weaker and weaker every day. The British 
troops will not leave until she gets all she wants 
from the Ottoman Empire. The French are 
less interested in the sick man’s effects ; but 
John Bull is chief mourner and professed heir. 

This looks as if it originated with some friend 
of Russian Despotism—Ed. Era. 


More Fugitive Slaves. 

Osweco, June 1.—The Times of this morn- 
ing states that three fugitive slaves were ship- 
ped on board the steamer Ontario, yesterday, 
with the owner in pursuit, who was too late to 
take out papers for their detention. He had 
telegraphed to Sackett’s Harbor to haye them 
stopped. 


Anti-Nebraska Demonstration. 


Utica, June 2.—Bells were tolled on the 
reception of the news of the signing of the Ne- 
braska bill by the President. 


Brooklyn Riot. 


New York, Junge 5.—Nobody was killed at 
the riot in Brooklyn, but several were wound- 
ed. Fifty arrests have been made. 


SECOND DESPATCH, 

New York, June 5.—The reported riot in 
Broo turns out to be a grand flash in the 
pan. The supposed exaggeration, it is believed, 
was sent on to affect the Washi city 
municipal election. Nobody was and 
but few were slightly wounded. 


THIRD DESPATCH, : 
New York, June 5.—Everything is quiet in 
Brooklyn. None dead. Additional arrests 


A.M. GANGEWER, Harrisburg, Pa. 





ANOTHER CASE OF FEVER AND AGUE CURED. 


states that he had labored under a very severe at- 


the use of these Pills. Mr. Sharpe also expresses an 


section of the country. 


family in the United States. 


Liver Pills, now before the public, 


in the United States and Canada. 46 


0G A few days ago we recorded an astonishing 
cure of Fever and Ague by the use of Dr. McLane’s 
Liver Pills. We have now another to mention, viz: 
that of Mr. James Sharpe, of Madisonburgh, who 


tack of Ague and Fever, and was soon restored by 


opinion, founded on observation, that the Liver Pills 
are the best for bilious complaints ever offered in his 


Although long known as @ sovereign remedy for 
chronic cases of Hepatic derangement, or diseases of 
the Liver, the proprietors of Dr. McLane’s Pills were 
not prepared for the frequent but gratifying evi- 
dences of its goneral utility and curative capacity. 
In this respect, this invaluable medicine has excoed- 
ed their most sanguine expectations, and induced 
them to hope that it will be introduced into every 


(G> Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dr. Mc- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS; and take 
none else. There sre other Pills, purporting to be 


Dr. McLano’s Liver Pills, also his celebrated Ver- 
mifuge,can now be had atall respectable Drug Stores 





VARA; OR, THE CHILD OF ADOPTION, 
12mo. Price $1. 


tory as must soften the 
of every roader. It is a story and yet a sermon. 
through the corridors of an eventful life, it leaves up- 


will prove of service. 
widely.— Buffalo Express. 

We predict for it an immense sale, and venture to 
announce the author as a worthy addition to the few 
distinguished American authors. As a work of art, 
we place it high. Independently of any, aim of plot, 
the language is both chaste and ornate, frequently 
pathotic, often humorous. The characters are drawn 
with great skill, and we can find originals in our mind, 
who seem to be here carefully pictured —JVewark 
Daily. 

A tale of exquisite pathos.— Watchman. 

Written with remarkable spirit. — Presbyterian. 

The book will be pn genathe in every pious 
family.— Christian Chronicle. 

A pure and evangelical spirit runs through the en- 
tire work.— New York Observer. 


Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 
O0G> This work wiil be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to those who send usa dollar. .-May 31—3t 


READ! THINK! !-\ACT!/! 


. your Money shall be returned, if you feel 
that you don’t get your dollar’s worth. Also, 
the best references given, if required. 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR, post paid, to M. J. COOK, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, buys my new copyright edi- 
tion, containing the following “Ways To Make 
Money:” Recipes, Plans, Discoveries, &.; L. M. 
Cook’s, Dow's, Bowman’s, Long & Co.’s,. Biglow’s, 
Weston’s, Short & Co.’s, Stevens’s, Duval’s, Goe & 
Co’s, &., &e. 

Also, a FINE CHANCE—Instructions in a new busi- 
ness of unparalleled profits. Several of these are ad- 
vertised to sell from $5 to $75 each, and to yield from 
$5 to $10, from $5 to $12, and from $6 to $12, por 
day ; and ffom 200 to 500, and even from 500 to 1,000 
per cent., and can be carried on with ease, but little 
capital, and the strictest honesty. 

You may think this is all humbug; yet, bating all 
exaggeration, I will do as [ said at the start. Both 
sexes, and all capacities, and especially students and 
young men, cannot fail to select, out of the whole, 
some pleasant and profitable employment, while the 
simple information alone is worth more than its price 
to every family. Besides, I prepay postage. 

0S Two copies, gratis, to those who will secure, 
in any weekly parer, one dollar’s worth of insertions 
of the above and this notive, together with a com- 
mendatory editorial mention thereof, The paper in- 
serting the advertisement must be sent to mo, 

May 31—5t 


Mrs. Stowe’s New Book of Travels in Lurope. 
HILLIPS, SAMPSON, & COMPANY, have in 
preparation 
SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS, 
BY MRS, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 2 vols. duodecimo, 
with illustrations from original designs by “ Billings.” 
The above is in active preparation, and will be is- 
sued in May. March 3—1l0w 


Dr. Nathaniel Thurston’s Office, 


bee No. 20, in Hiiman’s Temperance House, 
on Davis street, Nos. 80 and 82, San Francisco, 
California. 











May 8. 


DESPOTISM IN AMERICA, 
BY RICHARD HILDRETH, ESQ., 


Author of “ History of the United States,” “The 
White Slave,” §c., $c. 
ae is a new edition, very much enlarged, and 
brought down to the present time, of a work 
published ten years since. It is a most timely publi- 
cation, showing, as it does, in a manner not to be 
gainsayed, the regular, systematic, and constant én- 
croachments of 
THE SLAVE POWER, 
From the adoption of the Constitution to 


THE NEBRASKA INIQUITY, 





under the Stars and Stripes of a lic, peruse 
with care this ef work. a 

Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTO 
land, Ohio. April 27—3t 


HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE, AND FANCY 
GOODS. | 





« ers in Ho 
601 Broadway, New York . Cutlery, Silver, and Pla- 
Ware, Composition, Enamelled and Iron Hollow 
Ware, Bronzed, Copper, and Brass G 
A Tin, Wood, and Willow Ware, Brushes, 
Tackle, &. 


| i is the history of an adopted child, and such a his- 
eart and awaken the pity 


Taking the little Vara by the hand, and leading her 


on the mind a genial and lasting impression, which 
We hope to see it circulated 


Reader, would you know what despotism may exist 


N, Cleve- 


& C. BERRIAN, Im s and Wholesale Deal- 
ware and Fancy Goods, 


ted Ware, Japannery, German Silver aod Britannia 
is, Bathi 


finest manufacture, aud profusely illustrated with 
over One Hundred Engravings; in addition to 
which, each part will contain a splendid Colored 
Picte, alone worth morethan the price charged for 
the whole part. Jaraginams have been completed 
in Paris, whereby the Newest Fashions will appear in 
this work before the Paris Fashion Books are receiy- 
> vA the steamer. No. 1 was issued on January Ist, 
854. ‘ 

It is by far the. best Fashion Book issued in this 
country. We cordially recommend it.—JV. Y. Daily 
Times. Takes the highest rank among all journals of 
its elass—N. Y.Trebune. This isa superb work.— 
Boston Transcript, It ig the best record of the fash- 
ions now published,—Swaday Times, Philadelphia. 
It contains all the newest fashions, and a colored 
plate of great beauty.—LHome Journal. 

One copy, one yéar, $3; two do., $5; four do., $9. 
One copy of the Gazette, and one copy of Harper's, 
Putnam’s, or Graham’s Magazines, one year, $5. 

Office No. 6 John street, and all Booksellers in the 
United States and Canadas, March 24. 


A CHARMING BOOK, 
Bye published, in one beautifully-ornamented 
volume, 4to, Stories for Alice. By a Mother. 
With four exquisite designs printed in three tints. 
Cloth, 75 ecénts; or richly colered, $1; and with gilt 
sides and edges, $1.25. 

This new book for children is written by a lady, 
daughter of ono of our most enterprising and promi- 
nent merchants, who has long been known as a writer 
of very attractive powers by a largo circle of friends 
in this city, aniongst whom her poems .haye circula- 
ted in manuseript. At their urgent request, she has 
given them to the public in this beautiful volume, 
and we feel.sure ‘eyery young persou into whose 
hands it may fall will be as delighted and charmed as 
the many who have already obtained it. While so 
co. a treat and so improving a book can be af- 

rded to children, no parent should longer let them 
be without it. 

Lately published— Little Susy’s Six Birthdays; 
Flower of the Family ; Week’s Delight; Mary and 
Florence ; Leila on the Island ; Leila at Home; Leila 
in England; The Wind Spirit and the Rain Goddess; 
Legends of Brittany ; and many other new books for 
children, -at HAZARD’S, 

Feb. 27. 178 Chestnut st.. opposite Masonie Hall 


LARD OIL, STAR ANP AMAMANTINE CAN- 
DLES 








JO. 1 Extra Lard Oil; weil filtered and free from 
iN gelatino, manufactured for fine machinery, wool 
lens, and solar lamps. 

Star and Adamatine Candles, full-weight and prime 
quality, warranted to stand the climate of California, 
Australia, the Indies, and Africa. 

Ordérs for any quantity executed promptly. Apply 
to THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil, Star and 

Adamantine Manutacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 





CALVERLEY & HOLMES, De 
RA ANUFACTURERS and Importers of Britannia 
i Ware, Tea and Communion Sets, Ice Pitchers, 
&c., No. 109 Race or Sassafras street, above Third, 
opposite the White Swan, Philadelpnia. Dec. 1—6u 


WM. B. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT Law, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
=. promptly attended to. Particular 

attention paid to such claims’as are marke: 
“ Gone West,” &c., against persons residing in any 
ah by gg States. Address as above, post paid 
an. 








IMPORTANT TO THE BLIND. 
| ag pero may be daily scen, at Dr. Knapp’s Nyo 
Infirmary, No. 140 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
who are obtaining their sight by having chemical va 
pors applied externally, and causing no pain what- 
ever. May 8 





A FINE CHANCE, _ 
NPARALLELED and honest profits, with a small 
capital; for particulars, address, post paid, Box 

93, Crawfordsville, Indiana. April 27—6t 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D., W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 
URGEONS and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 
street, (near Vine street.) Cincinnati. Jan. 30. 





Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsin, ¢hronic or 
Nervons Debility, Lisvases of the Kidneys, 
Ae ali diseases arising from a disordered liver or 

stomach, such as Constipation, Inward Piles, 
Fullness or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fullness 
or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Flatulency at the Pit of the Stomach, Swim- 
ming of the Head, Hurried aad Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or Suffoeating Sen- 
sations when in a lying posture, Dininess of Vision, 
Dots or Wobs before the sight, Feverand dull pain in 
the head, Deficiency of Porspiration, Yellowness of 
‘the skin and eyes, Pains in the side, back, chest, 
limbs, &e., Sudden flushes of heat, Burning in the 
flesh, Constant imaginings of evil, and Great Depres- 

sion of spirits, can be effectually cured by 

DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED 
GERMAN BITTERS, * 
Prepared by 

Dr, C M. Jackson. at the German Medicine Store, 

120 Arch street, Philadeiphia, 

Their power over the above diseases is not ex- 
celled, if equalled, by any other preparation in the 
United States, as the otres attest, in many cases 
after skillful physicians had failed. 

These Bitters are worthy the attention of invalids. 
Possessing great virtues in the rectification of diseases 
of the liver and lesser glande, exercising the most 
searching power in weakness and affections of the di- 
gestive organs, they are withal safe, certain, and 
pleasant. 

More Home Testvmony. 
Puivapetpuia, March 1, 1853 

Dear Sir: For the past two years I haye been se- 
verely afflicted with Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Piles, suffering constantly the pains and ineonveni- 
ences attendant upon such complaints, without enor- 
gy, being scarcely able to attend to any business. [ 
used a great deal of medicine, without any apparent 
change until I used your “ Hoofland’s German Bit- 
ters.” They have entirely cured me. I am now en- 
tirely free age and uche of any kind, and feel 
like a new man in overy respect, ana unhesitatingly 
recommend your Bitters to all invalids. 

Yours, respectfully, Joun RB. Cory, 

Dr. C. M. Jackson. No. 12 Lagrange Place. 

PulLaDeLPBia, January 13, 1853. 

Dear Sir: I have used your “ Hoofland’s German 
Bitters” in my family for the last four years, for 
Liver Complaints and Dyspepsia, and am pleased to 
acknowledge that we have received the greatest ben- 
efit from its use. I have recommended it to a great 
many afflicted with similar diseases, with the samo 

result. I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
an invaluable medieine, and hope you will be able to 
introduce it into every family in the Union. 
Yours, truly, Wx. Hocnes, 
Dr. C. M. Jackson. 171 Wood st. 
These Bitters are entire/y vegetable, thereby pos- 
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St. , towards Warsaw. 
About 18,000 Russian troops were put hors 
du combat by the epidemic on the Dubrodscha. 


slave power. Several 
off of par! ties and fae 
Freedom. In Racine county. 


sessing great advantages over most of the prepara- 
tions recommended for similar diseases. They poss:ss 
great power in the removal of diseases of the liver 
and lesser glands, exercising the most potent influ- 


- 5.—The water in.the Ohio | i 
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amendment, Mr. CHASE rose and eaid 
stance what follows: 


ee 


I cannot, Mr. President, permit thie 

- Pass, without the utterance of ay 
The rejection of the 
we have just voted is a 
ciple, not the less ty tble ot 
from its o' by a neecesity 
tho ene Suldekae uctantly. The bili a 
conpaleas full, and complete 1 
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of the right of im- 
in thes . is i 
and control of the Territorial Governments. 

‘But, sir, while this prince? 
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every word uttered by me upon this floor, | 
in opposition to 

{ have neyer controverted the 
people of the Territories to govern emeelyes. 
The prohibition of slavery in the Territory is 
nothing more nor less than a simple declara- 
tion, that e inhabitant of the Territory 
shall be recognised as a full man, and protect- 
ed in the enjoyment of all the rights which 
man derives trom God. I join with the Sena- 
tor from Michigan in the assertion of the great 
doctrine of inahenable rights. It is to protect 
these rights, that Geyernments are instituted 
among men; aiid it is because, the prohibition 
of slavery fulfils this greatest object of Govern- 
mont, that I revere and defend it, : 

Bat, Mr. President, I differ widely from that 
honorable Senator.in some important particu- 
lars. J have no doubt whatever as to the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to legislate for a 
Territory. It is needless now te inquire into 
the source from which that power is derived. 
The Senator from Michigan denies its exist- 
ence, but at the same moment, as it seems to 
me, concedes it in the assertion of the right of 
Congress to organize Governments for the Ter- 
ritories. That right the honorable Senator has 
distinctly and emphatically asserted here to- 
night. And if Congress can organize a Goy- 
ernment; can authorize the appointment of a 
Governor and Judges, and the election of a 
Legislature ; can define the sphere of executive, 
judicial, and legislative authority, and can 
prescribe the qualifications of voters, how is it 
— to maintain that Congress cannot legis- 
ate for a Territory? There can be no higher 
power of legislation than that which prescribes 
the fundamenfal Isw. This greatest power 
necessarily includes every lesser power. When 
the Senator from Michigan, therefore, asserts 
the right of Fry, 8 to organize a Govern- 
ment, define its departments, prescribe their 

wers, and determine who shall exercise the 
right of suffrage, ho necessarily aseerts a right 
of Congress to legislate for the Territories, quite 
88 —— as that for which any,man will con- 
tend. 

The Senator asks, Can the Government of 
the United States own the people of the Terri- 
tories? He answers, and he may well answer, 
No. I say,.No. Everybody says, No. But why 
not? For the plain and simple reason that 
the individuals of the people haye inalienable 
rights, and these rights the Declaration of [n- 
dependence enumerates as the rights to life, to 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The very first step towards self-government 
is the inviolable security of these mghts. The 
highest duty of Congress to the people of the 
Territories is to furnish this security. The 
Senator from Michigan, | trust, will fiad few 
converts to the doctrine that it is necessary to 
self-government that this security shall be 
broken up and destroyed. 

For thirty-four years the Missouri prohibi- 
tion has stood at the gateway of the vast 
Northwest, as a guardian angel, proclaiming 
to all its future inhabitants absolute security 
in the enjoyment of these rights. It is for the 
sake of that security that this prohibition is so 
dear to the people of the country. 

I have heretofore expressed the opinion, Mr. 
President, that the exclusion of slavery from 
the territory northwest of the Mississippi was 
parcel of a compact between the two great sec- 
tions of the country. But when I have insisted 
upon the fulfilment of this great stipulation, 
I have been told that I have no right to 
claim it, because I was no friend to the origi- 
nal compromise of which it formed a part. 
Why, sir, when that compromise was made, | 
was @ little boy, at schocl. Of course, I was 
neither art nor part of it. Butas I grew u 
to man’s estate, and became acquainted wit 
the great public questions of oar history, I cer- 
tainly saw no reason for approving the com- 
promise. If tho making of it were now an 
original question, I would never consent to it. 
I am no friend of compromises. But, sir, the 
compromise was made. It wae made by our 
fathers. The Representatives of the free States 
and the Representatives of the slave States 
united in it. It was acquiesced in by the peo- 
ple of both sections of the country. For more 
than a third of a century it has stood untouch- 
ed. These are the great facts. I disregard ail 
mere technicalities and petty quibbles about 

‘ what was done in 1820, and in 1821. I take 
the plain general result of the whole, and I see 
in this compromise what the men of the time 
saw in it, and what the people of the whole 
country have ever since seen in it, a compact, 
binding upon honor and good faith, although 
embodied in a legislative act, and therefore re- 
pealabdlo. Cz" : 

S:r, if this compact yet remained unexecu- 
ted, it might be abrogated by the parties who 
made it, without reproach to either. But it. 
does not remain unexecuted. It has been com- 
pletely fulfilled on the part of the free States. 

. Their Senators in this Chamber, and their Rep- 
resentatives in the other Hall of Congress, con- 
sented to the admission of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas as slave States, solely the d of 
this compact. Nor ean it be doubted that the 
admission of all the slave States, which haye 
come into the Union since Mi i, Was secur- 
ed through its influence upon public sentiment 
and the legislation of the codatry. And now, 
sir, after the slave States have gained all that 
could be gained under this compact, after Mis- 
souri and Arkansas have been admitted, and 
the remnant of the Territory covered by it, 
south of 36 deg. 30 min., has filled up by 
slaveholding Indian tribes, we are coolly told, 
that this corspact is nothing but an ordinary 
act of legislation, which may be repealed with- 
out any violation of faith ! 

It is to be pe to-night. Tho Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Matory] has told us that 
the news of its will send a thrill of pleas- 

, ure through the 3 of thousand: may 

be so. But, sir, there are other thousands, and 
tens of t ands 
who will receive that 
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The whole action of the Government 
is thus completely subjected to Executive con- 
trol. The whole achievement of the bill is to 
substitute Presidential intervention for Congres- 
sional intervention. If we are to have either, 
I prefer that of Congress, to be exercised by 
the Representatives of the States and of the 
People, rather than that of a President, too 
likely, under existing circumstances, to wield 
.the immense patronage of his office for the ex- 
tension and perpetuation of slavery. 

The substitution of Presidential for Con 
sional regulation of the Territories will have 
one result which deserves attention. The ques- 
‘tion of freedom or slavery in the Territories, 
in the absonce of a Congressional prohibition, 
must be determined b the resalts of Presiden- 
tial elections. H ‘orward, this great ques- 
tion must enter conspicuously into the eoniliats 
of party. If the people desire to secure the 
Territories for freedom they must have a Pres- 
ident, who will not hesitate to exercise his in- 
fluence on the side of freedom. The present 
Administration, indeed, will make the first ap- 
pointments; but, the officers thus appointed 
are removable at pleasure, and the People, by 
changing the President, can change also the 
whole character of the official influence over 
the Territories. The li. distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts once cad in substance, 
that the Constitutions of States formed out of 
Territories were made in Washington, I do 
not fully accept this statement. But nobody 
can doubt that the powers conferred on tho 
President by this bill will enable him to mould 
the Territorial institutions according to his 
pleasure, unless he is met by the firm and de- 
termined opposition of the people themselves. 
Sir, 1 am opposed to this Presidential inter- 
vention. It is an abuse of language to call a 
bill which authorizes it, a non-intervention Dill. 
It is absolutely the reverse. I, sir, who am de- 
nounced for my determined resistance to the 
repeal of a omg amewae! ry 
tee of inalienable rights—proposed an 
Sader a which would have secured to the 
people of the Territories the absolute control of 
their own affairs, without Congressional .or 
Presidential intervention. That amendment 
proposed that the action of the President in the 
organization of the Territories should be re- 
stricted to the simple appointment of commis- 
sioners, who should divide the country into con- 
venient election precincts; notify an election 
of Governor, Judges, Secretary, and members 
of the Legislature, to be held on a certain day; 
receive and count the votes and announce the 
result, and appoint a place and time for the 
meeting of the Logislature, and the organiza- 
tion of the Government. I do not see how it is 
possible that a simpler, plainer, or more certain 
plan of giving effect to the doctrine of self-gov- 
ernment in the Territories could be devised. I 
do not see how it was possible for the professed 
friends of that doctrine to vote against it, with- 
out the most manifest inconsistency. But they 
did vote against it, and it was rejected, and 
Presidential intervention was established. Un- 
der these circumstances, regarding the bill as 
the violation of a solemn compact; as an abro- 
gation of a great security for personal freedom 
and individual liberty ; as no bill of non-inter- 
vention, but as a bill which substitutes for the 
control of the people, through their chosen rep- 
resentatiyes, the control of the President, 
through his official potronene, I can never 
give it the sanction of my vote. 

I stand here, Mr. President, as an independ- 
ent Senator. The Senator from Tennessee, 
[Mr, Bex1,] in the course of his remarks, refer- 
red to my position asa Democrat. If he in- 
tended to identify me, or if he supposes that I 
desire to identify myself, with that party which 
styles itsélf the National Democracy, and whose 
creed is contained in the Baltimore platform of 
1852, and whose Administration is now urging 
the repeal of the Missouri prohibition, he is 
greatly mistaken. There are two parties in 
this country which claim to be Democratic. 
One is the self-etyled National Democracy ; the 
other is the Independent Den . The creed 
of the former excepts the institution of slavery 
from the a of Demoeratic principles ; 
the creed of tho latter tolerates no exceptions. 
The policy of the former is to subordinate the 
| rights interests of freedom and free labor 
to the demands of slavery and the slave power; 
the policy of the latter i3 to establish freedom 
wherever the General Government possesses 
constitutional power to do so, and to place its 
legiti influence on the side of liberty, 
rather than on the side of slavery. The former 
seeks the support of the extremest advocates of 
slavery, as indispensable to its party trizmphs; 
the latter seeks no support, except from those, 
whether citizens of slave States or free States, 
who are willing to follow Democratic principles 
whithersoever they lead, without any excep- 
tions in favor of oppression. The Independent 
Democracy, Mr. President, is stronger, as yet, 
in prineiples than in. numbers; and yet this 
party at the last Presidential election number- 
ed in its ranks a little more than one-twentieth 
of all the voters in the United States. There 
are but three Senators upon this floor who are 
identified with this political organization—the 
Senator who has just taken his seat from Con- 
necticut, [Mr.GiLLerre,] my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Sumnenr,] and myself. It so 
happens that our number is a little less, in pro- 
portion to the whole number of Senators, than 
that of the Independent Democratic electors in 
proportion to the whole number of American 
voters. . : 

The doctrines which guide our action in re- 
spect to this bill may be summed up in fow 
words. We insist on the denationalization of 
slavery, and the decentralization of power. The 
National Government, in our judgment, should 
cease all interference with Slavery. It should 









uphold it nowhere. It should legislate for it 
nowhere. Oaly within the slave and so 
far as institution is the reach 
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Now, Mr. President, whatever others may 
the dent Democrats will go for- 
ward without fultering or wavering in the path 
of political duty which their honest convictions 
ibe. If men of other partios, seeing, at 
gth, the utter incompatibility between the 
pretensions of the slave power and the just 
claims of freodom, and recognising the a 
lute necessity which requires the non-slave- 
holders of the country to demand inflexibly 
the complete divorce of the General Govern- 
ment from slavery, and the exertion of its lo- 
gitimate influence on the side of freedom, shall 
manifest a disposition to unite their efforts for 
these objects, the Independent Democrats will 
not hesitate to make common cause with them. 
If no such union of the friends of freedom shall 
take place, the Independent Democrats will, I 
trust, be found aly to co-operate earnestly 
and honorably with any other party which is 
willing to act with them for the maintenance 
‘of freedom. In all events, and under ali cir- 
cumstances, they will be true to the great 
principles of justice, liberty, and progress, 
which they have ayowed. 

I shall rejoice, sir, if tho friends of freedom, 
disregarding the differences which have hither- 
to been suffered to divide them, shall be found 
willing to unite for the maintenance and de- 
fence of Liberty, in a living, earnest, and ener- 
getic democracy of the people, against the na- 
tionalizers of slavery, under whatever name ar- 
rayed, I listened to the declaration of my 
friend ‘and colleague [Mr. Wane] with great 
interest. Ho announced distinctly and with 
emphasis the fiaal separation of the Southern 
from the Northern wing of the Whig party. If 
that separation has, indeed, taken place, a mil- 
lion of voters in the free States aro emancipa- 
ted from the influence of the slave power. And 
it must be remembered that what has most 
largely contributed to prevent the formation of 
a triumphant political organization for the de- 
fence of freedom, is the fact that each of the 
old parties has had a powerful pro-slavery wing, 
composed of slaveholders, and non-slayeholders 
ready to concede all their demands. The lib- 
eral membors of each party, on the other hand, 
though opposed to slavery in principle, and wil- 





posed to concede so much to the demands and 
wishes of the pro-elavéry wing, that their own 
influence for freedom has been nullified. Let 
@ separation be effected between the anti-sla- 
very and pro-slayery wings cf both or either of 
the old parties, and it is not difficult to perceive 
that the opponents of slavery in either will be 
ready to go as far, at Jeast, if not farther, than 
we who have so long opposed slavery upon the 
grounds which [ have indicated. _ 

Clearly, then, Mr. President, the slavery ques- 
tion is not to be excluded from Congress by ths 
passage of this bill. That cbject, which its ad- 
vocates profess to have so much at heart, can- 
not in this way be attained. , 

Will slavery find its way into the Territories ? 
 aperctee from the slave States think it 
he greater number express the contrar 
Opinion. I think myself there is danger. If 
slavery shall not be established in the Territo- 
ries, it will not be the fault of this bill. It 
breaks down the barrier. It offers a free en- 
trance. I have a strong hope, however, that 
slavery will be excluded by the action of the 

ople of the Territories themse!ves. If slave- 

olders choose to go there with their slaves, 
non-slaycholding immigrants from the Old 
World, and laboring men from our own States, 
will ba exposed to great disadvantages in the 
struggle—disadvantages from which it was the 
duty of this Government to protect them. Not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, I trust the 
| cause of freedom will prevail in the Territories. 
It will prevail, if the non-slaveholders of the 
country awake to a just sense of their rights, 
and their duties, and, while they extend ready 
and abundant aid to free immigration into the 
Territories, sternly demand from the Legisla- 
ture of the Nation the exclusion of slavery 
from all Territories by law. I trust the people 
of the Territories will pay smail regard to the 
doctrines of those Senators who insist that they 
have no right to legislate for the prohibition of 
slavery, until they form a Constitution with a 
view to admission into the Union. Most ear- 
nestly do I hope that they will act, and act 
promptly, for the protection of themselves and 
their children against this great evil. 

If, then, the slavery question is not to be ex- 
cluded from Congress, and slavery is not to find 
admittance into the Territories, what other ad- 
vantage do Senators from slave States see in 
this bil], which induces them so vehemently to 
demand its passage? It is given out in the 
newspapers, that the principie of this bill is to 
serve some great purpose of the slave power, in 
respect to future territorial acquisitions. It is 
suggested that Cuba, the territory to be ac- 
quired from Mexico under the Gadsden treaty, 
the Sandwich islands, perhaps Hayti and Do- 
minica, are to be the theatres upon which this 
principle is to achieve its greatest triumphs. 


I shall not go into this subject here, and now. 
These questions must be met when they arise. 
This bill doubtless paves the way for the ap- 
proach of new, semnieg, and perhaps fatal 
dangers to our country. It is the part of free- 
men and lovers of freedom, to stand upon their 
guard, and prepare for the worst events. It is 
because this bill puts in peril great and precious 
interests, reverses the ancient and sottled poli- 
cy of the Government, and breaks down a 
great safeguard of liberty, that I have felt 
myself constrained to resist it, firmly and per- 
sistently, though without avail. All that now 
remains for me is, to enter against it, as [ now 
do, my earnest and solemn protest, and to join 
with my colleague ia recording against it the 
vote of Ohio. 


Some 
will. 





SPAIN. 


There is something mournful about the de- 
cay of & Once mighty nation. A fertile themo 
of meditation is afforded by tho sight of a peo- 
ple whose very name was once emblematic of 
dignity and splendor, of power upon the land 
and on the sea—sinking sadly, though haugh- 
tily, into a more melanchely memorial of de- 
parted greatness. Such is Spain at the pres- 
ent day; and unless some important changes 
for the better occur, it is evident that her 
“ course of empire ” will soon be fulfilled. Un- 
population of Spain was 
thirty millions; it is now less than thirteen 


| millions. The Calmor Publico, a Madrid news- 


paper, says: . 
“ Granada, before its fall in 1487, conisined 
of whom 60,000 bore arms. 
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sont, 1 am admonished 
t with a few worth 
: the consummation of a 
Ermey aunts leat a ae 
monwealth h I fiod myself 
the sole ropresentative in this immediate exi- 
gency, will not allow me to do less. : 
Bat I have a special duty, which I would 
not omit. I have on my desk remonstrances 
against the go of this bill, some of which 
have been placed in my-hands since the com- 
mencement of the debate to-day—and I desire 
that these voices, direct from the people, should 
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be heard. With the permission of the Senate, 
I will offer them now. 
The CHAIR, (Mr. Stuart.) Tho remon- 


strances can be received by unanimous consent. 
Several VOICES. Let them be received. 
The CHAIR. The Chair hoars no objection. 
Mr. SUMNER. Taking advantage of this 
permission, I now present the remonstrance of 
a large number of citizens of New York against 
tho repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

I also present the remonstrance of the clergy 
and laity of the Baptist denomination in Mich- 
igan and Indiana, against the wrong and bad 
faith contemplated in the Nebraska bill. But 
this is not all. 

I hold in my hand, and now present to the 
Senate, 125 separate remonstrances from cler- 
gymen of every Protestant denomination, in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, constituting 
the six New England States. These remon- 
strances are identical in character with the 
larger ono presented by my distinguished col- 
league, [Mr. Everert]—whose term of eervice 
here ends in a few days, by voluntary resigna- 
tion, and who is now detained at home by ill 
ness—and were originally intended as a part of 
it, but did not arrive in season to be annexed 
to that interesting and weighty docament. 
They are independent in form, though supple- 
mentary in their nature—helping to scber the 
protest of the pulpits of New England. 

With pleasure and pride I now do this ser- 
vice, and, st this last stage, interpose the sanc- 
tity of the pulpits of New England, to ar- 
rest this alarming outrage ; believing that the 
remonstrants, from their eminent character 
and influence, as representatives of the intelli- 
gence and conscience of the country, are pecu- 
liarly entitled to be heard ; and, further, believ- 
ing that their remonstrances, while respectful 
in form, sarge | just conclusions both of opin- 
ion and fact. Like them, sir, I do not hesitate 
to protest hers agsinst the bill yet pending bo- 
fore the Senate, as a great moral wrong; as a 
breach of Public Faith; as a measure full of 
danger to the peace, and even existence of our 
Union. And, sir, believing in God, as I pro- 
fougdly do, I cannot doubt that the opening of 
eh immense region to s0 great an enormity as 
Slavery is calculated to draw down upon our 
country his righteous judgments. 

“In the name of Almighty God, and in his 
presence,” these remonstrants protest against 
the Nebraska bill. In this solemn language, 
which has been strangely pronounced blasphe- 
mous en‘this floor, there is obviously no assump- 
tion of ecclesiastical power, as has been per- 
versely charged, but simply a devout obser- 
vance of the scriptural injunction : “ Whatsoever 
yo do, in word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord.” Let me add, also, that these re- 
monstranty, in this very language, have followed 
the example of the Senate, which at this pres- 
ent cession has ratified at least one important 
treaty, beginning with these precise words: 
“Tn the name of Almighty God.” Surely, if 
the Senate may thus assume to speak, the cler- 
gy may do likewise, without just criticism, at 
least in this body. 

But I am, unwilling, particularly at this 
time, to be betrayed into anything that shall 
seem like a defence of the clergy. They need 
no such thing at my hands. There are men 
in this Senate, justly eminent for eloquence, 
learning and ability; but there is no man here 
competent, except in his own conccit, to sit in 
judgment on the clergy of New England. 
Honorable Senators, who have been co swift 
with criticism and sarcasm, might profit by 
their example. Perhaps the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. on who is not In- 
sensible to e¢holarship, might learn from them 
something of its graces. Perhaps the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mason.] who finds no sanc- 
tion under the Constitution for any remonstrance 
from clergymen, might learn from them some- 
thing of the privileges of an American citizen. 
And, perhaps, the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Dove.as,] who precipitated this odious meas- 
ure upon the country, might learn from them 
someth*ng of political wisdom. Sir, from the 
first cettlement of these shores, from those early 
days of struggle and privation—through the 
trials of the Revolution—the clergy have been 
associated, not only with the piety and the 
learning, but with the liberties of the country. 
For a long time, New England was governed 
by their prayers more than by any acts of the 
Legislature, and, at a later day, their voices 
aided even the Declaration of Independence. 
The clergy of our time may speek, then, not 
only from their own virtues, but from the echoes 
which yet live in the pulpits of their fathers. 
For myself, I desire to thank them for 
their generous interposition. They have al- 
ready done much good in moving the country, 
They will not be idle. In the days of the 
Revolution, John Adams, yearning for Inde- 
pendence, said—‘Let the pulpits thunder 
against oppression!” And the pulpits thun- 
dered. The time has come for them to thun- 
der again. 

There are lessons taught by these remon- 
strances, which, at this moment, should not be 
unheeded. The Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
Wapg,] on the other side of the Chamber, has 
openly declared that the Northern Whigs can 
never again combine with their Southern 
brethren in support of slavery. This is a good 
augury. The clergy of New England, some 
of whom, forgetful of the traditions of other 
days, once made their pulpits vocal for the Fu- 
gitive Slave bill, now, by the voices of learned 
divines, eminent bishops, porting profess- 
ors, and faithful pastors, uttered in solemn re- 
monstrance, atlast unite in putting a permanent 
brand upon this hateful institution. In con- 
sistency with this act, from this time forward, 
they can never more render it any support. 
Thank God for thie! Here is a sign fall of 
promise for Freedom! 

These remonstrances have especial signifi- 
canee, when it is urged, as it has been often in 
this debate, that the proposition still pending 

roceeds from thé North. Yee, sir. proceeds 

om the North; for that is its excuse and 
apology. The ostrich is said to hide its head 
in the eand, and then vainly imagine its cow- 
ard body beyond the reach of its pursuers. In 
similar spirit, honorable Senators seem to shel- 
ter themselves behind certain Northern votes, 
and then vainly imagine that they ere protect- 
ed from the se of the country. The 
pulpits of New England, representing to an 
unprecedented extent the popular voice there, 
now im that these six States protest, with 
all the fervor of religious convi ageinst 
this measure. To this oxtent, at least, I confi- 
expressions, an r tokens 
grest us, it is evident that atleast 
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imagine, at this day, any measure more 
openly defied every sentiment of hu- 
manity, and Christianity. Am I not right, 
then, in calling it the worst bill on which Con- 
gress ever acted ? ‘ 
But there is another side to which] gladly 
tarn. Sir, it is the best bill on Sitch Congress 
ever acted; for it prepares the way for that 
“All Hail Hereafter,” when slavery must dis- 
appear. It annuls all past compromises with 
. Slavery, and makes all future compromises im- 
een Thus it puts Freedom and Slavery 
to face, and bids them grapple. Who can 
doubt the result? I[t opens’ wide the door of 
the Future, when, at last, there will really bea 
North, and the slave bpd will be broken; 
when this wretched dospotiem will cease to 
dominate over our Government, no longer-im- 
pressing itself upon all that it does, at home 
and abroad; when the National Government 
shall be divorced, in every way, from slavery; 
and, according to the true intention of our 
fathers, freedom shall be established by Con- 
grese, every where, at least beyond the local 
limits of the States. 

Slavery will then be driven from its usurped 
foothold, here in the District of Columbia; in 
the national territories, and elsewhere beneath 
the national flag; the Fugitive Slave bill, as 
odious as it is unconstitutional, will become a 
dead letter; and the domestic slave trade, so 
far as it can be reached, but especially on the 
high-seas, will be blasted by Congressional pro- 
hibition. Every where, within the sphere of 
Congress, the great Northern Hammer will de- 
scend to smite this wrong; and the irresistible 
cry will break forth, “No more slave States! ” 

Thus, sir, now standing at the very grave of 
freedom in Kansas and Kebraska, I find assur- 
ances of that’ happy resurrection, by which 
freedom will be secured hereafter, not only in 
these Territories, but everywhere under the 
National Government. More clearly than ever 
before I now eee “the beginning of the end” 
of slavery. Am I not right, then, in calling 
this measure the best bill on which Congress 
ever acted ? 

Sorrowfuily I bend before the wrong you are 
about to perpetrate. Joyfully I welcome all 
the promises of the future. 

[Mr. Mason, of Virginia, then followed Mr. 
Sumner, denouncing the remonstrances of tho 
clergy, and proclaiming a separation between 
the Northern and Southern clergy. He re- 
marked, that, as tho remonstrances were still 
on Mr. Sumner’s desk, and their reception re- 
quired unanimous consent, he objected to them. } 

Mr. SUMNER. It may be, at this moment, 
within the competency of the honorable Sena- 
tor to object to the reception of these remon- 
sirances’; but, I am satisfied, that, at another 
time, his calmer judgment will not approve this 
course, much lees the ground on which, now, 
as well as on a former occasion, he has under- 
taken to impeach the right of clergymen to 
appear, by petition or remonstrance, at the 
bar of Congress. Sir, in refusing to receive 
these remonstrances, or in neglecting them in 
any Way, On reasons assigned in this chamber, 
you treat them with an indignity which be- 
comes more marked, because it is the constant 
habit of the Senate to welcome remonstrances 
from members of the Scciety of Friends, in 
their religious character, and from all other 
persons, by any designation which they may 
adopt. Booksellers remonstrate against the 
International Copyright Treaty; Last Makers 
against a proposed change in the Patent Laws; 
and only lately Tobacconists have remonstrated 
against certain regulations touching tobacco ; 
and all these remonstrances have been recaived 
with respect, and referred to appropriate com- 
mittees in the Senate. But the clergy of New 
England, when protesting against a measure, 
which they believe, with singular unanimity, 
fall of poril and shame to our country, are told 
to stay at home. Almost the jeer has gone 
forth, “Go up, thou bald head!” If not well, 
it is at least natural, that the act you are about 
to commit should be attended by this congenial 
outrage. 


———- o--——_ 


OHIO IN THE VAN. 


Thank God! One of tho oldest and great- 
est of the States consecrated to Freedom and | 
Free Labor by the Ordinance of 1787, meets 
the crisis in a spirit and with an intelligence, 
equal to its responsibilities. The Whigs of 
Ohio have magnanimously resolved to give up 
their name and their organization, and go for 
a party of Freedom; the Indépendent Demo- 
crats are emulating their example; and the 
Anti-Slavery Democrats of the Administration 
party will soon unite with them. 

“In the great State of Ohio,” says the Cin- 
cinnati Gazetle, “let the work be commenced. 
Let us have a Union for the sake of the Uuion. 
Let Freedom have her phalanx as well as Sia- 
very.” 

“ We call not,” says the Ohio State Journal, 
“upon the Whigs as a distinct organization ; 
we ask not for the co-operation of the Free 
Democracy, or of the Old Democracy, as dis- 
tinct bodies. We invoke the Democracy of 
numbers, the. Friends of Liberty everywhere, 
and all parties, to take hold of this work, asa 
duty they owe themselves and the country. 
Shall there be a response ?” 

To this the Cleveland Herald promptly re- 
sponds : 

«“Let the Convention be called without the 
intervention of existing organizations; let it 
come from the People. It will be the inaugu- 
ration of the Party of the People, and will se- 
cure the rendition, at the fall election, of such 
a popular verdict as will clearly indicate the 
position which Ohio intends to assume.” 

These three Whig papers severally represent 
the sentiment of the Whig masses in southern, 
in central, and in northern Ohio. They are 
the old standard-bearers of the Party ; so that 
their conduct at this crisis shows that henco- 
forth there is to be in truth a Party of Freedom, 
a real Demccracy, in Ohio. 

The Leader, of Cleveland, one of the leading 
organs of the Independent Democracy, hails the 
movement of these papers. 

“We second,” it says, “with our wliole heart, 
its suggestion. The hour has come, when every 
personal consideration and party prejudice 
should be sacrificed on the altar of a eommon 
patriotism ; as we shall meet, resolutely and 

romptly, the Slave Power, now see to ob- 
tain ‘the absolute and pe al control of the 

American Government.’ 
one, for the inauguration 
ee and, burying all differences of the 
and all divisions of the present, will labor wi 
our neighbor, and with the 
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NED DOW'S 
NE HUNDRED WAYS TO MAKE MONEY, 
of new discoveries,.valuable informa- 
tion, and 100 ipts, by which persons have clear- 
ed from three to ten dollars a day the past yoar, and 
no one can fail to make money. It is suitable for ey 
ery station in life, whether for travelling or a perma- 
nent locality, and something every mechanic, trader, 
and druggist, should have. Upon the receipt of one 
dollar, post paid, the above will be forwarded. Ad- 
d M. EDWARD Dow, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


WALL PAPERS! WALL PAPERS! 
ARRISH & HOUGH, Manufacturers and Import- 
ers of Paper-Hangings, Borders, Decorations, 
Curtain Papers, Fire-Board Prints, &c., &c., offer the 


same at very /ow prices, wholesale or retail. Orders 
promptly attend 


to. Address, 
PARRISH & HOUGH, 
Jan. 28—19t No. 4 North 5th st., Philadelphia. 
Eldridge’s Hill Boarding School, 
For Young Men and Boys. 
age m Instituiion is pleasantly situated, on a high 
elevation, in a healthy, well-improved, and high- 
ly flourishing neighborhood, Salem county, New Jer- 
sey. The Summer Session will commence on the 22d 
of the 5th month, (May,) 1854, and continue twenty- 
two weeks. 
The usual branches of a liberal and thorough Eng- 
lish education will be taught. 
Terms.—$60 per session. 
For circulars, &.. address 
ALLEN FLITORAFT, Principal, 
March 8—3m_ = Elldridge’s Hill, Salem co., N. J. 











THE PEOPLE'S PATENT OFFICE. 
IIIS well-known establishment is still carried on 
under the personal superintendence of the under- 
signed, by whom all the necessary drawings, docu- 
ments, and specifications, for Patents, Caveats, De- 
signs, Foreign Patents, &c., are prepared with the 
utmost fidelity and despatch, on very moderate terms. 
Persons wishing for advico relative to Patents or 
Inventions may at all times consult the undersigned 
without charge, either personally at his cflice, or by 
letter. To those living at a distance, he would state, 
that all the needful steps necessary to secure a Pat- 
ent, can be arranged by letter, just as well as if the 
party were present, and the expense of a journey be 
thus saved. When parties wish to be informed as to 
the probability of being enabled to obtain Patents, it 
will be necessary for them to forward by mail a 
rough outline sketch and description of the invention. 
No fee or charge is made for such examinations. 
Private consultations hold daily with Inventors, 
from 9 A.M.to5 P.M. All consultations and busi- 
ness strictly private and confidential. , 
Models from a distance may be sent by express or 
otherwise. 
For further information, apply to, or address, post 
paid, ALF E. BEACH, 
Editor and Proprietor of the People’s Journal. 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
People’s Paten® Office, 86 Nassau st.. New York. 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, a record of Science, 
Mechanics, Inveation, and Agriculture. Published 
Monthly. Every number contains 32 pages, beauti- 
fully printed, on fine paper, and profusely illustrated 
with splendid engravings, forming at the end of every 
year two fine volumos, comprising nearly 400 pages, 
with about six hundred elegant engravings. Terms 
only one dollar a year, sent by mail. Specimen 


Copies 124 conts. Address as above. 

NV Y Rotary Planing Machine has just been decided 
492. not to infringe the Woodworth Machine, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and I am now 
prepared to sell rights to use in.all parts of the United 
States. This Machine gives universal satisfaction. 
It obtained a Medal both in New York and Boston, 
over the Woodworth Machine, after a trial of three 
weeks. N. @. NORCROSS. 

Loweil, Feb. 14, 1854. 


A CHARMING BOOK, 
) Fenn.’ published, in one beautifully-ornamented 
volume, 4to, Stories for Alice. By a Mother. 
With four exquisite designs printed in three tints. 
Cloth, 75 cents; or richly colored, $1; and with gilt 
sides and edges, $1.25. 

This new book for children is written by a lady, 
daughter of one of our most enterprising and promi- 
nent merchants, who has long been known as a writer 
of very attractive powers by a large circle of friends 
in this city, amongst whom her poems have circula- 
ted in manuseript. At their urgent request, she has 
given them to the public in this beautiful volume, 
and wo feel sure every young person into whose 
hands it may fall will be as delighted and charmed as 
the many who have already obtained it. While so 
pleasant a treat and so improving a book can be af- 


May 8. 
NORCROSS’S PLANING MACHINE. 








be without it. 

Lately published — Little Susy’s Six Birthdays; 
Flower of the Family ; Week’s Delight; Mary and 
Florence; Leila on the Island; Leila at Home; Leila 
in England; The Wind Spirit and the Rain Goddess ; 
Legends of Brittany ; and many other new books for 
children, at HAZARD’S, 

Feb. 27. 178 Chestnut st., opposite Masonic Hall. 


NEW LADIES’ FASHION BOOK. 
RANK LESLIE’S Ladies’ Gazette of Paris, Lon- 
don, and New York Fashions. Published on the 
first of every month, aenieens all the Newest Fash- 
ions in every department of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Costume, Jewelry, Ornaments, Furniture, dc. The 
size is large quarto, being twice the size of the Paris 
Fashion Books, is printed on superb paper of the 
finest manufacture, aud profusely illustrated with 
over One Hundred Engravings; in addition to 
which, each part will contain a splendid Colored 
Plate, alone worth more than the price charged for 
the whole part. Arrangements have been completed 
in Paris, whereby the Newest Fashions wil) appear in 
this work before the Paris Fashion Books are recoiv- 
ed by the steamer. No. 1 was issued on January Ist, 
1854. 

It is by far the best Fashion Book issued in this 
country. We cordially recommend it.—V. Y. Daily 
Times. Takes the highest rank among all journals of 
its class —V. Y. Tribune. This isa superb work.— 
Boston Transcript, It is the best record of the fash- 
ions now published.—Sunday Times, Philadelphia. 
It contains all the newest fashions, and a colored 
plate of great beauty — Home Journal. 

One copy, one year, $3 ; two do., $5; four do., $9. 
One copy of the Gazette, and one copy of Harper's, 
Putnam’s, or Graham’s Magazines, one year, $5. 

Office No. 6 John street, and all Booksellers in the 
United States and Canadas. » March 24, 








Eastman's Infallible Sick Headache Remedy. 


HIS preparation, by E. P. EASTMAN, M. D, of 

Lynn, Mass., has been used in private practice 
for the last four years, with the greatest success. A 
radical cure has been effected in every instance where 
the directions’ have been strictly followed and perse- 
veredin. It is now given to the public with the full 
confidence that it will do all that is claimed for i 
and prove itself, upon fair trial, an infallible Sic 
Headache Remedy. 

It is safe and pleasant to the taste, it brings imme- 
diate relief, and all who test its curative virtues re- 
joice in the removal of pain, and marvel at its power 
in alleviating so general, and often so fatal, a scourge 

The following is from D. C. Baker, Esq. Mayor o. 
Lynn, and President of the Howard Banking Compa- 
ny, Boston: 

Dr. E. P. Eastman. 

Dear Siz: A member of my faniily—a ing, 
ten years of age—was afflicted with the sick h he, 
and we tried various remedies without success. When,” 
however, you administered to her your “ Headache 
Powders,” we found them to he very beneficial, and, 
in fact, restored her to health. 

I should, without hesitation, recommend them to 
those afflictod; and I beg to assure you, that I fully 
appreciate their value. 

D, C. Baker. 


tfully yours, 
Lynx, August 6, 1853. 
Dr. E. P. Eastman. # ona ’ 

My Dear Sm: I avail m ity 
to express to you my high bee of the efficien- 
ey and value of your Sick Headache Remedy. I have 
been afilicted, since my childhood, with very severe 
turns of sick headache, and have tried various rem- 
dies which have been ri 
siderable relief until 1 tried your » Which, I 
am happy to say, has almost entirely cared me. Sev- 
srg m pelepbors bat Sina Part tried your med- 

an ev instance entirely relieved or 
: mmollified the disease. 


rists thro 
oetr eats 
March 3. 








"DR. WESSELHOEFT’S WATER CURE. 
; BRA 
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*| esthe hairto a brilliant jet Back or glossy Brown, 
‘| jure the skin. No article ever yet invented which 
_ | gtay hairs to buy it, for it never fails.— Boston Post. 
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bed, but found no con- quilding, 
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; oundin try. Read! GIL- 
(QUIL , DYE instantan sously chang- 
which is permanent—does not stain er in any way in- 
will compare with it. We would advise all who have 


‘ZL. D. GILMAN, Chemist, Washington city, Invent- 
or and Sole Proprietor. 

4 For sale by Druggists, Hair-Drossers, and Dealers 
in Fanoy Articles, throughout the United States. 





ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1 OO AGENTS wanted to sell OUR PARISH. 
5 A Ppa moral and ; work for 
the Nineteenth Century. 452 pages, price $1.25. 


One thousand copics of this work were sold the first, 
day of Y be aeeay and eight thousand copies were 
called for in less than one month. The publishers 
feel justified in mying: Sa no strictly soligidas To- 
mance has ever ox , if equalled, the popularity 
of this work in ¢o short a time. 

For circular of terms, &¢ , address 

L. P. CROWN, & CO., Publishers, 

May 26. No. 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


MINNESOTA LAND AGENCY. 

Tracy & Farnham, General Land Agents, St, Antho- 
ny Falls, Minnesota. 

HE Subscribers offer their services to Kastern 

; Pepe in making investments in Western 

ands. 

Few | oy ony of the West present so great induce- 
ments for the investment of capital, as Minnesota. 
It possesses a highly productive soil. a beautiful and 
nealthy climate, and is settling with unprecedented 
rapidity. Lands will sestehed nare in value more in 
five years than in many places in twentyefive. 

The subscribers can make investments which will 
net fifty and, in some cases, a hundred per cent. a 
year, for many years. 

Lands can now be had near new and thriving vil- 
lages for $3, $4, and $5 per acre, that in ten years 
will be worth ten times that amount. 

Circulars, containing much reliable information in 
regard to the country, furnished gratis, on applica- 
tion to TRACY & FARNHAM, 
May 26. St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
“Wisdom shall bow down to it, and the great of the 
earth shall kneel before it.” ‘ 
EVER could this be said with more truth, than 
it now applies to this remedy for affections of 
the throat and lungs. The exalted in learning and 
power acknowledge its supremacy, while both the 
little and the great can feel its benefits. The liberal- 
minded among those skilled to cure, are free to own 
its mastery over distempers which have bafiled their 
art. Those of exalted stations aro not ashamed to 
testify to its virtues, but deem it 2 duty and a plaas- 
ure to thus hold out the lamp of their experience to 
their suffering fellow men. 
Witness the following : 
(Translation. ] 
VERMILLIONVILLE, La., April, 1853. 
I have of late made frequent use of your Cherry 
Pectoral in my practice, and am happy to inform you 
that in no case yet has it failed me. I have made 
some signal cures of Laryngitis and Bronchitis with 
it, and have completely cured one case of Asthma, 
which had withstood every other medicine I could 
employ. 
Accept, sir, tho assurances of my distinguished con- 
sideration. JuLEs Ciaup Coucusr, M. D., 
Late Surgeon of the Royal Marine, France. 
Mons. le Dr. J. C. Ayer. 
Extract from a letter of our Minister at the Cour 
of the Sublime Porte : 


LeGation or THE U.S&. A,, 
ConSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 

Dear Sin: The Cherry Pectoral received from 
you for the Sultan has been delivered to his Private 
Secretary at the palace, and you will doubtless hear 
from it in due season. That you were so kind as to 
send me, has been given to friends, who have in many 
casdés found it exceedingly use%ul. 

Yours, respectfally, Gero. P. Marsa, 
Minister Plenipotentiary U.S. A. to Turkey. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer. 

Among the eminent Editors who testify to their 
personal experience and knowledge of the wonderful 
cures and immense success of the Cherry Pectoral in 
their sections, we nray mention— 

Boughton & Co., Federal Union, Milledgeville, Ga. 

L. Patton, Christian Advocate, Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. B. Dobson, American Presbyterian, Greenville, Te. 

J. B. Samson, Democrat, MceComnellsburg. Pa. 

J. Russ, jr., Shelbyville News, Tenn. 

Harvey, McKenney, & Co., State Gazette, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

J. Knabb & Co, Journal, Réading, Pa. 

Raymond, Harper, §- Co., New York Times. 

S. Cobb, Christian Freeman, Boston. 

Wm. B. Jacobs, Christian Chronicle, Philad. 

Hon. J. Wentworth, M. C., Demoerat, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. E. G. Reese, Methodist Protestant, Baltimore. 

Ww. “ Wightman, Christian Advocate, Charleston. 








8. C. 
J. M. Magennis, True Delta, New Orleans. 
T. M. Donnell, Daily News, Savanneh, Ga. 
Geo. D. Prentice, Louisville Journal, Ky. 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax, M. ©., Seuth Bond Register, 

Indiana. . 

A. Commings, Christian Mirror, Portland, Me. 

M. H. Bartlett & Co, Republican, Hartford, Conn. 

Chaddick §& Berry, Banner of Peace, Lebanon, Ten. 

Thompson eg, United Empire and Patriot, To- 
ronto, C. W. 

Charles Cook, Democrat, Danville, Pa. 

M. Hannuin, Democrat, Allentown, Pa. 

Sherman & Harron, State Gazette, Trenton, N. J. 

Wright & Haven, Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Il. 

These gentiomen have not only certified to theso 
statements in their papers, to the public, but have 
sent me their personal jeiters, to the effect that they 
have found my preparation an article of great public 
utility. 

Space will not admit full testimonials here, but the 
agent below named will furnish my American Alma- 
nac, gratis, to all who ask for it, wherein are fuli par- 
ticulars, and indisputable proof of these statements. 


Prepared by J, ©. AYER, Shemist, Lewell, Mast, 

Sold in Washington by Z. D. GILMAN, and by a) 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere, 

May 6—taugl 


GEORGE W. JULIAN, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Centreville, 
Indiana, 
ay US attend to the securing and collecting of 
claims, and all other business intrusted to his 
care, in the counties of Wayne, Randolph, Henry, 
Union, and Fayette, and in the Supreme and Federal 
Courts at Indianapolis. Deo. 22. 


Z. Cc. ROBBINS, 
Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, DB. C., 
ILL a ae at sm women preg 
are Drawings an ifications, and pros- 
ecute Soalectiont for Patents both in the United 
States and foreign countries. 

Applications for patents which have been rejected 
at the Pat&nt Office, he will, when required, argue 
before the Commissionor of Patents, or before the 
Appellate Court; in which line of practice he has 
been successful in procuring a great number of very 
valuable patents. 

He will prepare new specifications and claims for 
the re-issue of patents previously granted on impor- 
fect descriptions and claims. 

Applications for extensions of patents, either at the 
Patent Office, or before Congress, he will also vigor- 
ously prosecute. 

Also, superintend the taking ef testimony to be 
used in conflicting applications before the Patent Of- 
fice, or to be read in court. © ; 

In all cases of litigation on the subject of patents, 
ho will prepare the cases for the legal profession, ex- 
plain the scientific and mschanical principles involy- 
ed, and the application of the law chereté. 

He will also give opinions and advice as to'the value 
and validity of paten's, and may be consulted in 
cases of infringements of patents, and all other mat- 
ters. pe to the patent laws and practice in the 
United States and Europe. 

Also, prepare caveats, assignments, and all other 
papers required for securing or transferring patent 


bak sean 4 
ving been ten years in the constant practice of 
his profession in this city, and having free access to 
the models and records in the Patent Office, as well 
as to its library. and the “Co: ional Library, 
he flatters himself that he can in all cases give per- 
fect satisfaction to akan business in 
his hands. arch 29—eow 
Office on F street, opposite the Patent Offies. 


CROCKER, McKUNE, & ROBINSON, 


TTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW. 
Offies, Hon: 94 wad 35 in Read & Vor Fag Utiee: 
Sacramento. 1, 
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[THE NEW iYRoPATIC FAMILY PuYsiciay, 


A Medical Adviser und Ready Preseriber, with 
references to the Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Trestment, of Piseases, Accidents, and Casualties, of 
every kind ; with a Glossary, Table of Contents, and 
Index; the whole Iilustrated with heatiy Three Hun. 
dred Engravings and Colored Frontispiecos. By 
Jozi. Siew, M.D. One large Volume of 820 pages 
substantially bound in library style. Published by 
Fowrers & Wex1s, 308 Broadway, Now York. This 
great work contains: 


I. Anatomica, Puystoroercat, ann Hyaiex,, 
Dissextations, illustrated with numerous engray. 


. Tnx Nature or Disease, Physiologically anq 
Pathologically considered; Rules for management ;, 
meee, -_s 
TIL A Descriprion of the various Direases {, 
which the human body is subject, with methods ¢ 
Prevention and Cure, on Hydropathic principles. 
IV, Manacement or Wounns, Hemorrhages, Prac. 
tures, Dislocations, Scalds, Burns, Poisoning, ang 
other physical calamities. Illustrated. 2 
V. Tux Diszases or Femaues, with Advice and 
Directions for Home Treatment concerning Menstry 
ation, Pregnancy, Childbirth, and the Manacrne, 
of Infants. . 
VI. Tux Warten Cure Processes fully illustra 
ted and explained; Temperature of Paths, and th, 
Philosophy of the Action of Water upon the Hurnny 
m 


8 i 

VII. Tne Errecrs or Air, Exercise, anv Dip; 
with especial reference to the treatment of Chroni, 
Diseases. 
VILL. Tue Dave Practice contrasted with 
a -. and Physiological Treatment. 

IX. Hyproparuic Esrasiisuments—their J,, 
caticn, Formation, and Right Management. 


Hy 


Tux New Hrproratnic Famiry Pnysiciay ;; 
the most elaborate and complete popular work yy 
the subject. Bvory family should have a copy. 

Price, delivered free, or with postage prepaid by 
mail, only $2.50. The amount may be enclosed jx, ; 
letter, and directed to FOWLERKS & WELLS. 

No. 308 Brosdway, New York 

Agents wanted in all tho States. May 29—2d2w 





Lays of Liberty; 
or, 

VERSES FOR THE TIMES. 
HIS is the title of a small yolume of eholce Anti 

Slavery verses, collected from various sourc: 
and put into one little volume of fifty-four pays, 
handsome’y printed, and bound in cloth. Pualish. 
ed BELA MARSH, 
No. 9 Franklin street, Boston 


THE CONFLICT OF AGES! 


BY DR. EDWARD BEECHER. 


Edition, in the brief space of Four Months! 
A success unprecedented in Theological Pui. 
lications / 
A® impression has already been produced hy this 
masterly treatise, the most profound, wide 
reaching, and permanent. 

It is perfectly manifest to a)l competent observer 
that we.are upon the eve of a theological discussicy 
the most comprehensive, radical, and portentous, the 
world has ever seen. To this discussion this hoo! 
leads the way, with a momentum irresistible. ‘| 
is not a question in Theology which is not destined 
to come up for a new and thorough settlement in the 
light of this final development. 

All those who haye Theological doubts and diff 
culties should examine the solution this work a 

Those who have no doubts, but who wish to stady 
the history of opinions in the past, and to keep paco 











grievously err if they neglect to make themselves fa 


thinkings and debatings of the next hundred years 
The reception of this work by the The*logical 
press of the country, has been significant. 
declining to accept his conclusion, they do it on 0; 
site and contradictory grounds. One-half of ihe 
Theological press endorses the major premise of th 
argument, and denies the minor. The other half en 


are probably both right in their positive element, ani 
wrong in their negative, the work has received a Vir 
tual Endorsement of the most powerful kind. 

As regards the ability of the work, and its claim: 
on the attention of ail, the following extracts may 
suflice : 

“rom the Princeton Repertory—Old Sehooi Orth 

It is characterized by great ability, by an earnest 
spirit, by frankness, candor, and courtesy. It hss 4 
special interest for us. We wail IT AS AN Al 
The author shuts his readers up to the choice betwee 
Orthodoxy and the doctrine of Pre-Existence. 
From the Universalist Quarterly and General P. 

view, Jan., 1854. 

We have the novel spectacle of a man clinging 

with a masterly grasp to all the fundamentals of ( 


pare in importance with this analysis (B. iv) of Or 
thodox doctrines. Dr. Beecher has struck upon the 
right principle in his theory of typical interpretation 
in the fifth of Romans. 
From the Methodist Quarterly Review. 

The profoundest questions of Theology are taking 
hold of the American mind. The “ Conflict of Ages 
is an earnest exposition of the great problem of T! 
ology,’ by®an earnest man, who feels and think 
strongly. The book is very able in many respect 
From the Bibliotheca Sacra, Andover, Orthodox, N 

School. 
This volume is the fruit of original investigatior 


thinks for itself, * * * The book will be reel 
in future time; and as it contains much which 
lover of truth will commend, as weil as much whicd 
he will condemn, it calls for some addition to the 
great labor which has already been expended upon 


The same periodical advises the preparation of a 
index. 
From the Baptist Christian Review, Hartford 


The problem proposed for discussioh is the mot 
difficult and momentous that can engage the hum 
mind. * * * * He considers, in detail, all the § 
moral and theological solutions that have been at 
tompted in all ages, by the ancients and by the mod 
erns, * * * and rejects the whole without hes 
tation or remdéree. 

Christian Examiner, (Unitarian. _ 

We should trespass on the patience of our reas’* 
if we presumed hore to give our views upor the 
startling, yes, the appalling exhibition, which “"” 
has made of the Orthodox System. 

Boston Congregational ist. ji 

If Universalists and Uni'arians will rad tho wor 
candidly, it must havea powerful teadency to OO" 5 
them off the slippery rock on which thoy stane. 

Christian Examiner. . 

How much anxiety which the book will cause © 
the Orthodox may be allowed to transpire pub 
wo cannot say; for policy may dictate reserve; 0” 
in private there must be a frequent repetition 0! '™ 
question, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do 

From the Boston Congregationalist. 

Pugh! “Henpen, the siy is falling.” “ Who t 
you, Chicklick?” “I went down into tho gare 
and a currant fell on my head !” 

From the Christian Examiner. 7 

The word “ Pugh” is easily spoken. We co’ ve 
the book as so manifostly destined to re-opon, 10" 
most effective way, our whole controversy, and, 12" 
long result, to win such a triumph for our go") 
views of the doctrines of the Bible, that we W"" @ 
give our vote to a proposition that one-half the we 
sum of fifty thousand dollars which the Uniten® 
are about to raise for the circulation of their boo s 
should be spent in the dissemination of this volur 


From the Unitarian Monthly Religious Mage! 
Edited by Rev. Mr. Huntington. = 
Dr. Beocher’s theory acts with fnost logical | 0 
ainst Orthodoxy, with most epiritua! force *f*" 
Uaiterianises. Thoso apostles of Jax notions resp) 
ing man’s sinfulness and need of regeneration, "" 
have hastened to greet this volume as an ally - tert 
cause, will be subject toadisappointwent. * 
Whoever undertakes to parrenree general argim n 
except perhaps from the ground of extreme fein” 
ism, Tilt Sind room for the exercise of his best ™ 
ulties. sal ee 
The fate of this book will be singular. Sold. § 
admired, discussed, abused, plundered from. !auf” 
at, to as fall a measure as the most ambitious \"™ 


could desire. 
National Era. 
This work has caused a great commotion =” 
the D. D.’s in ourland. It merits their attentio" 
NN. Y. Tribune. his 
Tho most significant work on Thoology whic! ” 
——— of late. a 
n many r ts, this volume is ono of the ™ 
curious, as well as one of the most suggestive, |’ 
ductions of modern American Theology. 


| Philadelphia Presbyterian Quarterly, Now Soho | 


Able it unquestionably is. 

Westminster Review, England. , 

The “Conflict of Ages” is, in effect, * 1" 
ay Calvinism by one of the leading Ca!" 

vines of New England. 

Boston Congregationalist. 

“A very unsafe book for heresiarchs to P" + rl 
the hands of either Universalist or Unitarian 0! P| 
and m mind, accustomed to deep and —n be 
thonght. Vhatover else he may be or may™ 
he never be either an ancient Socinian ot 
niversalist 


ern U: - 

The New Englander. ba si 
The book itself, in its compressed thought, i 
ous irable arrangement © ° bat 
on of the advantages whie 6 
ie OF Wo bave™ 4 
soen this sketch (Book iv, Histor 
) for its broadth and accuracy, by 2%)". 
r we think that few paged“ i 
er of literature, by Am. 
desorve to be road more aie 
display such extensive and thoroug® aw 
oh elest, oandid, and aceurate Carl 

‘ 6 A 
bg oro profitable infor” 


ty, than is acquire! 


ie entire theologies! cou" 
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